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__NEW YORK BANKERS. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Commi reial Credits issued for use in Europe, China, 
Japan, the East aud West Indies and South America ; 
aso Circular Letters of Credit for Travelers, available 
!n all parts of the World. 

Demand and time Bills of Exchange, payable in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, bought and sold at current rates, also 
Cable Transfers. 

Demand Drafts en Scotland and Ireland, also on 
© Cae a Columbia and San Bpndiow. Bills col- 

e ted, and other Banking business tran: 

JOHN T PATON, Agent. 


FYSHE & COMINGS, Stock, Gold 
and Exchange Brokers, 31 Wall Street, 
New York. Stocks, Gold and Exchange 
Bought and Sold. Loans Ne eqotiated, 
Strictly on Commission. All Orders 
will receive prompt attention. 


THOS. FYSHE, W.L.COMINGS, 


Late one of the Agents of Member of the New York 
the of British Stock and Gold Exchanges. 
North America. 











THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, Engiand. | 
{NCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 185s. 


HEAD OFFICE, | (Corner of of Finch ane), Thread. | 


No. 34 ola Bee Beek, ll | 
oe 5 Tro Court Road; | 
OFFICES. ‘ Nos. 219 & 321 Ea ; 
08. 6&7 Este: kag z | 


Knightsbridge. 


Susscrisep Capitat__--£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 





BRANCH {Bee ote 


Paip-up CapiTaL__.--- - £600,000 0 0!\y 
Reserved Funp...---. £170,000 0 6|)— 
Directors: 


Jony Jones, Esq., Chairman. 


Hewny Vicvrs East, = {Wa. Macyavourtan, Esq. 


Jouw Ha Joaquin De Manca \. 
Anpaew Lawnir, Esq. |Wittiam Suxpsox, 3 os 
Rosert Luoyrp, " lsemmaieets Tuorp, Esq. 
=e ™ \Janes E. Vanner, Esq. 

+ M. P. 


Grorcr Youne, Esq. 


——— 


NEW YORK BANKERS. 








| SAVINGS BANKS. 


Se 


| ” PUBLIGATIONS. 








‘Duncan, Sherman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 
1s6UR 


CIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 

TRANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH TO 

EUROPE AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


ACCOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & BANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wali St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & CO.,, 


(Late LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER), 


BANEERS, 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 








Goveroment and State Securities. | 


| Stocks, Bonds, Gold & Foreign Exchange, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


a 


Special Loans and C: ial Pape 
eposits received a:d Interest "ees on Daily 
Balances 
Checks upon our House are collected through Cle ring 
Banks. 





House us upon National ani State 
Circular Letters of Cre)i', available in all the principal | Losses, 
cities of Europe, furnished to Travellers. 
Ww. B. Leon arp. w.c. ‘SweLvos. Gro sad Hows. 


FRANCIS T. WALKER & CO. 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
OFFER FACILITIES TO PARTIES, 
Wishing to deal iu Securities, 








Manager: 
ALrreD Grorce Kennepr. 





Secrdary—C. J. Worrn. 





Accounts opened with approved A . 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banka, | 
at such mo‘erate rates of Commission as shall be consid- 
erei consistent with sound mutual advantage. | 


The interest — msuch accounts is calculated at current | 
rates on oess eee and is made up on the 30th June | 
and 3lst December in each year. 


Demand Coopeueah Exchange honored against a 
proved vious or simultaneous Remittances. 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in Loncon. 
Mercantle and Marginal Credits areissued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients, and every de= 
scription of general Banking Business 
transacted. 

The Officers and Clerks of the Bank are pledged not to | 
disclage the transactions of any of its customers. 


Credits | 


Bither for Cash or on Time. 





‘Remittances to England & Ireland. 


_ TAPSCOTT’S 


EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE OFFICE. 


| 86 South Street. New York. 


For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest rates. 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & C4., 
1/86 South Street, New York 


WHITE, MORRIS & cO., 
18 WALL STREET, N. Y. 





Current at the N. Y: Stock Exchange, 


CHARTERED BY THE UNITED STATES. 


THE PRE DWAN'S SAVINGS & TRUST COMPANY, | 


A National Savings Bank. 
No. 185 Bieecker Street, NEW YORK. 


INTEREST commences Ist of each month, 
or at date of deposit, if desired 
IX Pe&R CENT. Compound Interest Certificates 


issued. 
Interest paid by check, if desired, to depositors reading 
out of the city. 
Es advantages afforded to yz. Saestiae, 

















Trustees and others having in charge Tr 
The following persons are — d the 
TRUSTEES. 
Washi m. D.C, 
won, zee. DOUG 
L.R.T ----Assistant Treasurer, U. 8. 
Second Auditor U. 8. Treasury 
J. H. ELA -Fifth Auditor, U. 8. Treasury 
ZALMON RICHARDS... Auditor District of Columbia 
Hon. WILLIAM CLAFLIN......Ex-Covernor of Mass. 
Bank Hovrs.— Dail m 9a. m.to4 R m., and on 
MONDAY — SATURDAY NIGHT from 5 to8 p. m. 
J. W. ALVORD, President. 
. bg STICKNEY, Actuary. 
M.STERRY, Com ry mort 
HARRIS, Manager. 
50 HIN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 
@3P"S8end for Circular. 
OFFICE OF THE 
Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
~~ oo , ‘ ’ 
35 WMLL STREET, Vv. ¥., 
NEW YORK, January 22nd, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STAT" MENT OF THE Ker met 
of the Company on the 31st £ ,» 1873, is 
im conformity with the pro /imons of its Charter : 
Premiums outstanding December 3lst, 1872. $323,387 63 
Premiums received during year 1873........1,420,627 83 
Total Premiums..e.. «+ -ccccecccese $1, 743, 994 ba 
Premiums marked off as earned Gums n- 
lst to December 31st, _* oe ree $1, 197,084 03 
bad ducing the same peri 
Expenses, Commissions 
Re Insurance and iuterest 
Retura of Premiums........ 
Paid to Policy Holders as 
equivalent for scrip atvidend? 
and Ju y interest on ttock.... 85,925 77 


ihe Assets of the Company on the 3ist De- 
cember, 1873, were as follows : 


$1,276,815 88 
4,336 02 





| (leah lp BEM ices. -ccccecccsarcesrctccesses 04,000 OF 

| United States, State and Bank Btocks, an 
| Loans on Stocks... een eeeee coors se 295,444 00 
| Interest on Investmests due eeccces 4,269 50 

| Preminm Notes and Ps emiums in course 0 
| COLLECTION ce ceecseecsesercerces 629,592 96 
Re-insurance and salvage due the company. _ are 00 
$1, $1,918,964 44 44 


Py = xp, that a semi-ant ual dividena of *FIVE (5) 

% CENT. be paid to the stockholders, or their legal 

—— onand after MON DAY, the second of 
F. bruary next. 


TRUSTEES: 
JAMES i REELAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, AAKON L. RBID, 
XOBERT L. TAYLOR, JOHN ?. WOOD: 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. BENNINGS, 
VILLIAM WATT, HENRY EYRE, 
JAS. D, FISH, JOSE?H SLAGG. 
| ELLWOUD WALTER, KDWARD MERRITY, 
. COLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL I. MILLET, 
' -OWNSEND SCUDDER, 1. age 
SAMUEL L, HAM, HENR . RONRARDT 
; JOHNS. WILLIAMS. 
CHAKLES DIMON, 
PAUL N, SPOFFORD 


. ADY, 
Wil! LAM “NELMON, JR., 
1AROLD DOLLNEK, JAMES DOUGLAS, 
| J SECH WILLETS, WILLIAM B. 8COIT, 
ELLWOOD W i 
esident. 
AKCH., G. moxTGom ERY, Jr., 
Vice-President. 
} ALANSON W. HEGEMAN 
} Seconda Vice-President. 
| © J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


JB. Lip pincott &Co. 


_ HAVE PP ST PUBLISHED: 


HUBERT FREETH'S PROSPERITY. 

A Story. Fy Mrs. Newron Crosianp, autbor 
of “Lydia,” ‘‘Hildred, the Daughter,” 
‘“‘The Diamond Wedding,” ete 12 mo. 
Five cloth, black and gilt ornamentation, 
$1.75. 

“It isa carefully executed composition, and as such 
will be sure to commend itself to those epicures who like 
to enjoy their novel like their wine, leisurely, holding it 
up sathe light from time to time, that they may sce the 
rich color and mark the clear depth through the crystal. 
A high, healthy tone of moral teaching runs all through 
this book, and the story gains upon us as we continue it” 
—Lon mes. 


ALIDE. 

A Romance ‘of Goethe's Life By Emma 
Lazarus author of ‘*‘ Admetus, and other 
Poems,” etc. 12 mo. Fine cloth, $1.25 

A charming storv beautifully told, having for its sub- 

ject the romance of a life, the interest in which 1s and 
must for a long time be intense and all-absorbing. 

*.* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will 

be ‘sent by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the 
price by 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & C0., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


CANTATA OF 
ESTHER, the Beautiful Queen ! 
DRAMATIZED 1! 


Dramatized by Professor Beag Seager, who has brought out 
tbe Cantata ina large number of cities and towns, al- 
ways to large enthusiastic and profitable audiences. In 
its new form, Esther presents a of 
beauty, — even of splendor, with its brilliant Eastern 

. Music simple but spirited. Dress and de- 
corations neal procured. 
Price 50 cents. 








$4.50 per dozen. 





RIVER OF LIFE ; Best Sunday School Song Book. 


Enlarged Edition of 
Father Kemp’s 


OLD FOLK'S CONCERT TUNES, 


Father Kemp’s ‘Old Folk’s” have sung to 90 au i- 
ences, and other organizations to at least as many more. 
These tunes are sure to attract both old and young. The 
present edition is enlarged to 96 pages, and a number of 
favorite ‘old’ anthems, patriotic pieces, &c , are added. 

Price 40 cents. $4.00 per dozen. 





CHEERFUL VOICES ; Best Common School Song Book 











Sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 


| pages: DITSON & CO., CTIAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Boston. aoe setinstte ste 7. 


FORTY-TWO YEARS! 


FOR SALE! 


A File of THE ALBION from 1831 todate. This file 
| is complete since 1840, and but twelve numbers are miss- 
ing prior to that date. Address FILE, at this office. 

New York, March 9tb, 1874 
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ST. ST. NICHOLAS. 


Scribner's Illustrated Magazine 
For Girlsand Boys 


The February Number of ST. NICHOLAS, with its 
Superb Illustrations, its Tales of Adventure and ‘Travel 
te Fun and Frolic and Articles of Practical Instruction, is 


A MAGAZINE FOR BOYS! 

Among the Stories and Articles of interest for Boys, we 
bave “FAST FRIENDS,” J.T. Trowbridge’s Serial; “‘A 
MOOSE-HUNT IN THE MAINE WOODS;” * WOOD 
CARVING ;” “SOME BOYS IN AFRICA ;” “ MILD 
FARMER JONES AND THE NAUGHTY Boy;” 
“HOW THE HEAVENS FELL ;” and “A TERRIBLE 
WARNING TO LEAP-FROGGERS.” 


A MAGAZINE FOR GIRLS, 


Besides the above, in which Girls also take an interest, 
8ST. NICHOLAS for February gives the Girls “BIANCA 
AND BEPPO,” a story telling how two children of the 
olden time protected their tather; “‘NIMPO’S TROU- 
BLES,” Olive Thorne’s Serial ; “A CHURNING SONG;” 
and “HOW SsT. VALENTINE REMEMBERED 
MILLY.” 

Among the Poems, Stories and Sketches in this Num- 
ber for both, 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 

We have “COST OF A PLEASURE,” by Wm. Cullen 
Bryant; *WHAT’S THE FUN;” “ONE OF THE 
WONDERS OF SCIENCE;” “THE MANATEE,” a 
very unny animal; “ CHANTICLEER,” by Celia Thax- 
te “SWEET HEARTS’ VALENTINE;” ‘*-WHAT 
MIGHT HAVE BEEN EXPECTED;” frank R. Stock- 
ton’s Serial ; “MISCHIEF IN THE STUDIO,” a Parlor 
Pantomime; and a Comical German Story for 'Transla- 
tion. Then there ig “* JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT” with 
his tun and wisdom, and the RIDDLE-BOX, full of good 
hings. But even this is not all. 

THE VERY LITTLE ONES 
have “MY PET LAMB;” “GRANDFATHER’S 
STORY ;” “ JINGLES,” &c., &c. In short, for Beauti- 
ful Pictures, of which there are over Filty, and delightful 
reading matter for 

EVERYBODY 


there never was a Magazine like the Februiry Number of 
ST. NICHOLAS. 


“Our Young Folks,” and “The Rivers‘de,” 
HAVE BEEN MERGED IN 


ST. NICHOLAS, 
and the New Magazine has all the best features of its old 
rivals, with many hitherto unknown. 
$3 a Year. The number tor November and December, 
1873, free to all Subscribers for 1874. 
FOR SALE by all BOOKSELLERS and NEWS 
DEALERS. 


SCRIBNER & CoO., 
654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WATERS’ CONCERTO sn ORCHESTRAL 





Soni de aet-n3! in tone ever made 
+d 


2onc HES- 


“! dealers. 


Trust Company, 


(SECOND DOOR FROM WALL STREET). 


Cavital paid i in - - - 


same, subject to ckcek at sight. 
Trust Fonds. 

DIRECTORS: 
H, T. SMYTHY, President. 


C, A, BOWEN, Vice-President. 
*. Schuchardt, W. H.Tillinghost, 


Wm. M. Vermilye, Wa. T. Garver, 
wv, E. J. Woolsey, 
: D. Bubeoc k. W. F. Drake, 
Navid Jones, B F. Allen, Chicago, 


Sam’! F. Barger Wa. T. Uan.iluwn, Syracuse 
John Bloecgood. 


HW. J. HUBBARD, Secretary. 





Cunenel BRANCH costes OF THE 
FRANKLIN 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
243 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 


_—_—_—t 
CASH) ASSETS JANDARY isi, 


$3,255,7/18.04. 


1872, 


ly attended to. 
GEORGE F, REGER, Manager, 


NEW YORK STATE LOAN KAD! 


92 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


- $1,000,000 


This Company inten Datta deposits, allows interest on the 
Alsu acts as Trustees, 
Exe utors, Transter Agents, and are a Depository of 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND |< 


PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Policies issued and applicaticns prompt- 


NEW YORK 


Loan and Indemnity Company, 
29 Broadway, corner ier Barclay Street, N. ¥, 
Capital $1,000,000. 


Transacta GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 
Receive DFPOSITS subject to CUECK AT SIGHT, 
paying INTEREST on DAILY BALANCES. 
CHECKS on this Company pass through 
the CLEARING « OUSE, 

Receive THRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGINCIES, 
keep trans fer-bocks, register STUCKS, and act as TRUS- 
TEES for RALLRUADS and oth. r corporations ard for 
individuals. 

WILLIAM H. FO31 ER, President. 

AN DREW McKINNGY, Vice-Presideut. 





DIRECTORS: 


T. W. Park, 
Prosver P. Shaw, 
Alezander E. Orr, 
Wilhum Lb. Ogaen, 
Aaron Clatlin, 


Char'es Stinton, 
Joho H, Cheever, 

A nison, 
George H, Bissell, 
Witham H., Breeden, 


John G. Hoyt, George I. Brown, 
Ww =. Foster, Jr., Christ; her Meyer 
G. M. Van Nort > r, — 

A. McKinney, Hi. Fest 


ha 
JOUNS 1. BaNKAIe (a 





“HAND BOOK” 


Sterling Exchange Tables|- 
By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


PRICE, $2.00. 


0, H. CROSBY, 19 William, &t., N. Y. 








Mail. 


me 


of Choice Flower and Garden Seeds, ‘ 
sorts of either for $1; 
varieties of Fruit and Ornamental Trees 


lies, 
Plants and Bulbs; 


all kinds ; 
complete assortment in the country, wil 


P. O. box. 
upland or lowland, $6 
100; prepaid by mail. 
Seeds on Commission. 
wanted. 


"stablished 1842, 


Seeds, Plants, ‘Trees, Prepaid by 


My new priced descriptive Catalogue 
new and choice 


Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Grapes, Li- 
Small Fruits, House and Border 
one year grafted 
Fruit Trees for mailing; Fruit Stocks of; 
Hedge Plants, &c.; the most 


be sent gratis to any plain address, with 
True Cape Cod Cranberry for 
er 1000; $1 per 

Trade List to 
Agents 


B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
anu Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass. 


SPENCERIAN 


Double Elastic 
STE EL PENS. 


These celebrated Panes i are increasing very rapidly ir 
sale owing tothvir unexcel'ed manufacture, They ar 
»| of superior Erghsah mike, ond ae famous for their elas 
par a durability and evean: si of point Fr sule eve y 

re 

iwg- For the conveniences of those who may wish to tr 

them, we wil senta Sample Card, comtaiming all of ta 
15 numbers, *y mail on receipt of 25 cenis. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, NEW VouK 


ENVELOPES. 
SAMUEL RAYNOR & CO., 
115 & 117 William Street, N. Y., 


Manufacture every style of Envelope. 
| from the smallest drug size to the largest 
Official Size, and of any size, pattern, 
shape, or quality, including White or Blue 


] 

















fe BEEECE 


CHAR ua ING and ‘SOU 
STIRRING, white the IMUPA- 
WION of dic HUMAN VOICE 
BSUPERE. These Organs 
‘are the best made in the U, 8. 


WATERS. =e icon PIANOS 
nem Cis cece uying tone, 
vements, aud are the 
These Organs and Pi- 
ed for G years. Prices ex- 
a cash or part cash, and bal- 
ly o qua diinbn payments. 
Se DUCE taken in exe 
KC INDUCEMENTS (0 the 
TED for ever 
chee and Focunty in the U, &. ond Canada, 
Barge discount (0 Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools 
Lodges, dc, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED, 
HORACE WATERS & 8O° 
481 Broadway aad 45 Mercer St., New York. 
























The Yankee Letier File and Binder, 





MERCHANTS, 
PANIES, RAILROAD COMPANIES and business mon 


‘BANKERS, INSURANCE COM- 
of all classes: We call your attention to this INDIS- 
PENSABLE ARTICLE, It will pay its cost every week. 
It has twenty-five times the durability of all others in the 
market, and is far more ORNAMENTAL to your 
COUNTING ROOM. It has no FLAPPING COVERS, 
which are soon cut off in using. It is made of BLACK 
WALNUT and SHEET BRASS. It occupies but half 
the room on your DESK, while in use, of those above- 
mentioned. It is warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 
#r money refunded. Don’t purchase others until you ex- 
amine it. For ele by all STATIONERY DEALERS 
throughout the United States, Send for Cireular. 
Manufactured by 


DUNHAM & CO., 


Ofice and Factory 46 Centre Street, N. ¥+ 


I. W. FISKE, 
23 BARCLAY STREET, 


CO Nek CHURCH, NEW YORK 
MANUFACTURER OF 


ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK, 


FUUNTAINS, VASE3, 







and all kinds of 
IAWN AND GARDEN 
ADORN MENTS. 


Galvanized Wire Fenes, 


neries, &c. 


Roofs, 


Patterns. 


Tron Stable Fixtures 
Ot the most approved 
designs. 
Iron and Wise Railin:s 


Por Public and Private 
Dwellings, Banks, Of- 
fices, Counters, &c. 


Copper Weather Vaner 


- Over 350 New and Origina 
: Patterns, 





all work when required. oy 


J. W. FISKE, 





23 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK, 


STATUARY, DEERS,Pocs. 
LIONS, SETTEES, CHAILS 


For Farms, Liwns, Hen- 
Crestings for Mansard 


A Large Varie'y of New 


G@™ Actimates given for 


Cloth Lined, and Parchment wanted by 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, 
Railroad or Express Companies. All 
well made and gummed in the best man- 
ner, Samples given when requested. 





ECONOMY ! UTILITY! 
>" Ink for 100 years from the 


Lots Inkstand 


yAny a sent postpaid, on receip 
Two DoLLars oy 


” Stationers, New York. 
€2> Send for Circular containing 
testimonials, 








Ayer’ s Cathartic Pills, 


Por all purposes of a Family Physie, 
CURING 
Costiveness, Jaundice, 
D spepsia, Indigestion. 
Dysentery, Foul Stomach 
and Breath, Erysipel s, 
Headache, Piles, Rheu- 
matism, Eruptions and 
Skin Dseases, Bilious 
ness, Liver Complaint, 
: ~ Dropsy, Tetter, Tumors 
ont Salt heum, Worms, Gout, Neuralgia, as a Dinner 
pill, and Purifying the Blood, are the most congenia) 
urgative yet perfected. Their effects abundantly show 
ow much they excell all other Pills. They are safe and 
They purge out 












is 


pleasant to take, but powertul to cure. 
the foul humors of the blood; they stumulate the slug- 
gish or disordered organ into action, and they impart 

















health and tone to the whole being. They cure not only 
the every day camplaints of every body, but formidable 
and dangerous diseases. Most skilful physicians, most 
eminent clergymen, and our best citizens, send certificates 
of cures per‘ormed and of great benefits they have de- 
rived from these Pills. They are the safest and best 
shysie for children, because mild as well as effectual. 


seing sugar-coated, they are easy to take: and 
purely vegetable, they are entirely harmless. 

‘ PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C- AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 


Practical and Analytical Chemists. 


{Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine, 








FREDERICK. KURTZ’S 
Old-Established and First-Class 
Restaurants, 


23 NEW STREET AND 60 BROADWAY. 
The undersigned has reduced the Prices of bis Bill of 
Faie to the most reasonable rates, 
To Suit the Times. 

A variety of very large and commodious Dining Rooms 
enables him to accommedate private and select partics, 

and also every class of business men. 

Thescame uniform prices are charged, both in private 
rooms and the diming rooms, either in Broadway or New 


Street, and dinners will be sent to Offices and Banks 
without extra charge. 


Extra low prices charged at the different 
Lunch, Oyster and Cake Counters, 


and still the very best articles furnished without delay. 
Hoping tor a continuance of the liberal patronage so 
long enjoyed by me. 
T remain the Public’s Obedient Servant, 
’ rp, 
FREDERICK KURTZ. 

N.B.—At my other establishments, name) 
Liberty Streets, extending through to Maiden Boy * 
at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, the 
choices: articles are carefully served, at corresponding sly 


low rates. 
FREDERICK KURTZ, Proprictor. 


J.-M. HODGSON, 

FLORAL ESTABLISHMENT 

E. Cor. 45th Street & 5th Avenue, 
New York 


Nursery and Green Houses, Fort Washington, N 


HUGH B. JACKSON, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
BENGLISH SPECIALTIES. 


Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Wines, Ete. 
FRENCH WINES, 
From medium to higher grade, viz. : 
CHAMPAGNES, OLARE?S, BURGUNDIES, Fic. 
Pates’s Roquefort Cheese, Etc. Also constantly on hand 


e variety of ‘all the leading brands of 
HAVANA CIGARS. 


182 PIFTH AVENUF. 





.¥. 

















EVERY MAN 


° EXPOSED TO THE WEATHER © 
Shoula have one of our unequalled 
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JEVLINGCO 





BROADWAY AND GRAND STREET, 
BROADWAY AND WARREN STREET, 
Cc Box 2256, P. 0, [ 7 
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THE ALBION. 











NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 21, 1 


874. 


King Labor. 


By J. Beprorp Lexo. 


The wizard, King Labor, walixed over the land, 
And the spsde for a sceptre he bore, 
And each step he took left an Eden behind, 
While the desert untamed frowned before. 
He levelled huge mountains, and blasted the rock, 
here for ages vast treasures lay hid, 
And showed Heaven the cctler where Earth stored her 


wealth, 
And laughed loud as he shattered the lid. 
Then shout toilers, shout, we need no king on earth, 
But the king whose large, generous hand, 
His seattered bright gold over mountain and plain, 
And whose taxes are wrung from the land. 


1 marked every step the magic king took, 
Till he bounded the wide-spreading plain, 

And I marked how the eye of God followed his path, 
While the heavens sang a gladsome refrain. 

And this was its burthen—**l'bere’s plenty for all; 
‘Look abroad in the light of the day, 

‘‘And view the corn challenge the sickle and scythe 
** With its lances well poised for the fray.” 


The harvest well garnered—Toil’s heralds went forth, 
Their speed by Good Huwor increased, 

And they said to each child of the universe, ‘Come, 
And let none be shut out from the feast !” 

“Come, come," said King Labor, *Earth’s treasures are 

mine, 

“Bid the tyrants of earth to beware; 

“Their bride may be Death, if they court Famine’s hand, 
‘*or still there’s the Sword ot Despair !” 





NINETY-THREE 


By Victor Hugo, 
AUTHOR OF “LES MISERABLES,” “LES TRAVAILLEURS 
DE LA MER,” ETC., ETC. 





Part the First.—At Sea 
BOOK THE FIST. 


THE WOOD AT LA SAUDRAIE, 

Dvatne the last davs of May, 1793 one of the Parisian regi- 
ments thrown into Brittany by Santerre reconnoitred the dreaded 
woods of La Saudraie in Astille. There were not more than 
three hundred men, for the battalion had been well nigh swept 
off by this fierce war. It was the period, after Argonne Jemap- 
pes, and Valmy, when of the first regiment of Paris, which had 
bumbered six hundred volunteers, there remained twenty-seven 
men ; of the second, thirty-three ; and of the third, fifty-seven. 
It was a time of epic conffict. 

The regiments despatched from Paris into Vendee counted 
nine hundred and twelve men. Each regiment took with it 
three pieces of cannon. They had been quickly organized. Op 
tbe 25th of April, Gohier being Minister of Justice and Bou- 
chotte Minister of War, the section of the Bon Conseil proposed 
sending battalions of volanteers into Vendee. Lubin, member ot 
the Commune, made the report. On the Istof May, Santerre was 
ready to marshal twelve thousand soldiers thirty field-pieces,and 
atrvop of guoners. These battallons, raised so quickly, were 
formed so well that they serve as models to-day ; regiments of 
the line are constructed after their n odel ; they changed the 
old proportion between the number of soldiers and non-com- 
missioned officers. 

On the 28th of April the Commune of Paris gave this pass- 
word to the volunteers of Santerre; V> merc,; no quarte-. At 
the end of May, of the twelve thousand who left Paris eight 
thousand were dead. 

The regiment engaged in the wood of La Sandraie held itself 
on the alert. There was no appearance o; haste. Each man 
looked at once tothe right and to the left, before and behind 
Kleber has said, ‘A s ldir has an-ye -nhis b-ck.” They had 
been on foot for along while. ‘‘What time of the day was it?” 
asked the soldiers. It would have been difficult to say, for there 
18 alwaye a sort of dusk in such savage thickets, and it was never 
light in that woed. 

The forest of La Saudraic was a dismal place. It was in its 
cogses that, from the mouth of November, 1792, civil war com- 
menced its crimes. Mousqueton, the ferocious cripple, came 
out of its fatal shades. he list of the murders that had been 
committed there was enough to make one’s hair stand on end. 
Phere was no place to be more dreaded. The soldiers moved 
cautiously forward. The forest was fall of flowers; on each side 
was a trembling wall of branches and dew-wet leaves. Here and 
there rays of sunlight pierced the green shadows. The Gladwin 
Iris or yellow water flag, the meadow narcissus, the little wood 
daisy, harbingef of spring, and the vernal croens, embroidered 
the thick carpet of vegetation crowded with every form of moss, 
trom that resembling velvet chen il-) to that which looks like a 
star. The soldiers advanced in silence, step by step, pushing 
the brushwood softly aside. The birds twittered above the 
bayonets. 

In former peaceable times La Saudraie was a favorite place for 
the Houiche-b:, the hunting of birds by night; now they hunted 
men there. 

The thicket consisted of birch trees, beeches, and oaks; the 
ground level; the thick moss and grass deadened the sound of 
the men’s sieps, there were no paths, or only blin! ones which 
quickly disappeared among the holly, wild sloes ferns, hedges 

of rest-harrow, and high brambles. It was impossible to dis- 
tinguish a man ten steps off. 

Now and then a heron or a moor-hen flew through the 
branches, indicating the neighborhood of marshes. 

They pushed forward. They went at sandom, with uneasi- 
ness, fearing to find that which they sought. 


| From time to time they came upon the traces of encamp- 
ments; burned spots, trampled-grass, sticks arranged crosswise, 
| branches stained with blood. Here soup had been made—there, 
mass had been said—yondeér, théy had dressed wounds. But 
all human beings bad disappeared. Where were they? Very 
far off, perhaps; perhaps quite near, hidden, blunderbuss in 
band. ‘The wood seemed deserted. The regiment redoubled 
its vigilance. Solitade—hence distrust. They saw no one; so 
much the more reason for seeing some one. They had to do 
with a forest with a bad name. An ambush was probable. 

Thirty grenadiers, detached as scouts, and commanded by a 
sergeant, marched at a considerable distance in front of the 
main body; the vivandiere of the battalion accompanied them. 
The vivandieres are willing to join the vanguard; they ran risks, 
but they have the chance of seeing whatever happens. Curiosity 
is one of the forms of teminine bravery. 

Suddenly the soldiers of this little advance party started like 
hunters who have neared the hiding-place of thar prey. They 
bad heard someth'ng like a breathing from the centre of a 
thicket, and seemed to perceive a movement among the 
branches. The soldiers made signals. 

Tn the species of watch and search confided to sconts, the 
officers have small need to interfere; the right thing seems done 
by inst net. 

In less thanma niinute the spot where the movement had been 
noticed was surrounded; acitcle of pointed muskets surrounded 
it; the hidden centre of the thicket was covered on all sides at 
the same instant; the soldiers, finger on trigger, eye on the 
suspected spot, only waiting for the sergeant’s order. Notwith- 
standing this, the vivandiere ventared to peer through the un 
derbrush, and at the moment when the sergeant was about to 
ery ‘Fire !” this woman cried, ‘Halt !" 

Turning towards the soldiers, she added—‘Do not fire, 
comrades!” 

She plunged into the thicket; the men followed. 

There was, in truth, some one there. 

In the thickest of the brake, on the edge of one of those little 
round clearings left by the fires of the charcoal-burners, in a 
sort of recess among the branches —a kind of chdmber of foliage 
—half opcn like an alcove—a woman was seated on the moss, 
holding to ber breast a nursing babe, while the fair heads of two 
sleeping children rested on her knees. 

This was the ambush. 

“What are you doing here? ’ cried the vivandiere, 

The woman litted her head. 

The vivandiere added, with warmth, ‘Are you mad, that you 
ire there? Another momevtand you would have been blown 
to pieces!" Then she addressed herself to the soldiers: ‘It is 
a woman,” 

“Well, that is plain to be seen,” said a grenadier. 

The vivandiere continued *‘To come into the wood to get 
yourself massacred ! The idea of such stupidity! ' 

The woman, stunned, petrified with fear, looked around like 
one in a dream at these guns, these sabres, these bayonets, these 
fierce faces. 

The two children woke, and cried. 

“1 am hongry,” said the first. 

“7 am afraid,” said the other. 

The baby was still at the breast; the vivandiere addressed it, 
* You are the best off,” said she, 

‘the mother was dumb with terror. The sergeant cried out 
to her—‘'Do not be afraid; we are the battalion of the Bowne 
Roug .” 

Tbe woman trembled from head to foot. She started at the 
sergeant, of whose rongh visage there was nothing visible but 
the a oustaches, the eyebrows, and two buraing coals for eyes. 

“Formerly the battalion of the Red Cross,’’ added the 
vivandiere. 

The tergeant continued: **Who are you, mistress ?” 

The woman scanned hiu, terrified. She was slender, young, 
pale, and in rags; she wore the large hood and woolen cloak of 
the Breton peasant, fastened about : er neck with a string. She 
left her bosom exposed with the indifference of an animal. Her 
feet, shoeless, and stockingless, were bleeding. 

“She is a beggar,” said the sergeant. 

The vivandiere began anew, in a voice at once soldierly and 
feminine, but sweet: ‘‘What is your name?” 

The woman stammered so that she was scarcely intelligible — 
“Michelle Flecbard.” 

The vivandiere stroked the little head ot the sleeping babe 
with her large band. ‘What is the age of this mite ?” de- 
manded she. 

The mother did not understand. The vivandiere persisted: 
“Task you bow old isit?” , 

Ah!” said the mother; eighteeen months.” 

“It is old,” said the vivandiere; ‘it ought nut to be at the 
breast any longer. You must wean it; we will give it soup.” 
The mother began to feel a certain confidence; the two 
children, who had wakened, were rather curious than seared— 
they admired he plumes of the soldiers. 

“Ab!” said the mother, ‘they are yery hungry.” Then she 
added—'‘I have no more milk.” 

_ “We will give them something to eat,” cried the sergeant; 
“and you too. But that’s not all. What are your political 
opinions ?” 

The woman looked at him, but did not reply. 

“Did you bear my qnestion ?” 

She stammered—'*‘I was pnt into a convent very yoncg—but 
Tam married—! am notanun. The sisters taught me to speak 
French. The village was set on fire. We ran away so quickly 
that I had not time to put on my shoes.” 

“‘T ask you what are your political opinions?” 

“I don't know what that means,” 

The sergeant continued—*'There are such things as female 
spies. We shoot spies. Come—speak! You are nota gipsy? 
Which is your side?” 

Still she looked at him as if she did not understand. 

The sergeant repeated—‘‘Which is your side ?” 

“I do not know,” she said. 

‘How? You do not know your own country ?” 

“Ah, my country! Ob yes, I know that."’ 

“Well, where is it ?” 

a woman teplied, ‘The farm of Siscoignard, in the parish 
of Aze.” 

It was the sergeant’s turn to be staperfied. He remained 
thoughtlul for a moment, then resumed: “You say—— ?” 

‘‘Siscoignard.” 

“That is not a country.” 


instant’s reflection, ‘I understand, sir. You are from France; 
I belong to Brittany,” 

“Well ?’ 

“It is not the same neighborhood.” 

‘Bat it is the same country,” cried the sergeant. 

The woman only repeated, ‘I am from Siscoignard.” 

‘Siscoignard be it,” returned the sergeant. ‘‘Your family 
belong there ?” 

“Yes.” 

“What is their o.cupation ?”’ 





“It is my country,” said the woman; and added, after ao 8 





| “They are all dead; I have nobody left.” : 
| The sergeant, who thought himself a fine talker, continued 
| his interrogatories: ‘What? the devil! One has relations, or 
one has had! Who are you? Speak !” : 
| The woman listened, astounded by this—‘‘Or cne has hid! 
which was more like tue growl of an animal than any human 
sound. 
The vivandiere felt the necessity of interfering. She began 
again to caress the babe, and to pat the cheeks ot the two other 
| children. ‘ : 7 
|. ‘What do you call the baby ?” she asked. “Tt isa little girl, 
isn’t it?” 
The mother replied, ‘‘Georgette.” ’ 7 
“And the cldest fellow? For he ia a man, the little rascal! 
“Rene Jean.” P 
“Aud the younger? He is a man, too, and chubby-faced into 
the bargain.” 
“Gros-Alain ” said the mother. x 
“They are pretty little fellows,” said the vivandiere; ‘they 
already look as if they were somebody !” ; 
Still the sergeant persisted, ‘Now speak, mistress! Have 
you a house?’ 
“I had one.’” 
“*Where was it?” 


“At Aze.” 

“Why are you not in your honse ?”’ 

“Because they burned it.” H 
“Who?” . al 


‘I do not know—a battle.” 

“Where did you come from ?” 

“From there?” 

“Where are you going ?” 

“TI don't know.” 

‘Come to the point! Who are you ; 

“IT don’t know.” 

* Yoa do not know who you are?” 

“We are people who are running away.” 

‘What party do you belong to?’ 

“1 don’t know.” ‘ 

“Are you Blues? Are you Whites? Who are you with? 

“Lam with my children.” 

There was a pause, The vivandiere said, ‘As for me, I have 
uo children; I have not had time.” 

The ser_eant began again. ‘But your parents? Look here, 
mistress ! let us hear about your parents. My name is 
Radoubs; Lam a sergeant, from the street of Cherehe Midi: 
my father and mother belonged there. 1 can talk about my 
patents; tells usabout yours, Who were they ?” 

“Their name was Flechard —that is all.” 

“Yes; the Flechards are the Flechaids, just as the Radonbs 
are the Radoubs. Bat people bave a calling. What was your 
parents’ calling? What was their basiness, these Flechards of 

ours?’ 

' “They were laborers. My father was infirm, and could not 
work on account of » beating that the landlord—his lord—our 
lord—had given to him. It wasa kindness, for my father bad 
poached a rabbit-a thing fur which the punishment was 
death—but the lord showed him mercy, and said, ‘You need 
only give him a Landred biows with a stick; and my father was 
left crippled.’ 

“And then?” 

“My grandfather was a Huguenot. The cure had him sent 
to the galleys. I was very little at the time.” 

“And then ?” 

“My husband's father smuggled salt. The king had him 
hanged.” 

*‘And yonr husband—what did he do?” 

“Lately he fought.” 7 

“For whom ?” 

“For the king.” 

“And afterwards ?” 

“Well, for his lordship. 

“And next?” 

** ell, then for the cure.” 

“A thousand names of brutes !” cried . 

The woman gave a start of terror. 

“You see, madame, we are Parisians,’ 
kindly, 

The woman clapsed her bands, and exclaimed, ‘‘O my God 
and blessed Lord !” 

‘No superstitions ejaculations !” growled the sergeant, 

The vivandiere seated herself by the woman, and drew the 
eldest child between her knees, He submitted quietly. Children 
show confidence as they do distrust, without any apparent rea- 
son; some internal mouitor warns them. 

“ My poor good woman of this neightorhood,” said the vivan- 
diere, ‘‘ your children are very pretty—babies are always that. 
{ can guess their ages. The big one 18 four years old; bis brother 
is three. Upou my word the litle sucking puppet is a greedy 
thing! Oh, the monster! Will you stp eating up your mother? 
See here, mistress, do not be afiaid. Yon ought to join the bat- 
alion—do like me. I cali myself Houzarde. It is a nickname; 
‘at I like Honzarde better than being called Mamselle Bicorncau, 
like my mother. I am the cantven-woman, as they call ber, 
bwho offers drink when they are firing and murdering. Our feet 
are nbont the same size. I will give yon a pair of my shoes, L 
was in Paris the 10th of Angust. I gave Westerman drink too. 
How things went! I saw Louis XVI. guillotined—Lonis Capet, 
as they called him. He didn't like it. Only just listen, now! 
Tothink'that the 13th of January he roasted chestnuts and laugh- 
ed with his family. When they forced him down on the see-saw, 
as they say, be had neither coat or shoes, nothing but his shut, 
a quilted waistcoat, grey cloth breeches, and grey silk stockings, 
I saw that, I did! The hackney-coach they brought bim in was 
painte! green. Look here; come with us; the battalion are good 
fellows; you shall be a canteen-woman number two; 1 will teach 
you the bnsiness. Oh, itis very simple! You have your can 
and your handbell; away you go into the hubbub, with the pla- 
toons fring, the cannon thundering-into the thickest of the fight 
—and you ery : ‘Who wiil have a drop to drink, my children?’ 
It's no more trouble than that. I give everybody and anybody 
a sup—yes, indeed—Whites the same as Blues, though I am a 
Blue myself, anda good Blue, too; but I serve them all alike. 
Wounded men are all thirsty. They die without :ny difference 
of opinions. Dying men ought to shake hands. How silly it is 
to go fighting! You come with us. If I am killed, you will step 
into my place. You see I am only so-so to look at: bat lam a 
ood woman. and a br.ve fellow. Don't you be afraid. 

When the vivandiere ceased speaking, the woman murmured, 
“Oar neighbor was called Marie Jeanne, and our servant was 
named Marie Clande.’ . " 

In the meantime the sergeant reprimanded the grenadier; 
‘Hold your tongue! You frighten her. One does not swear 
before ladies.” 

* All the same: it isa downright butchery for an honest man 
to hear about,” replied the grenadier: ‘‘and to see ( hinese 
louts, that have had their father-in-law crippled by a lord, their 
grandfathers sent to the galleys by the priest, and their fathers 
hung by the king, and who fight-sname of the little Black Man 


_ . ebedier, 


’ 


said the vivandiere, 
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~ He Died For Me. 


By Rev. Dr. Beruune. 


—and mixed themselves up with revolts, and get swashed for 
his lordship, the priest, and the king!” 

‘* Silence in the ranks !” cried the sergeant. 

‘«A man may hold his tongue, sergeant,” returned the grena- 
dier, ‘but that doesn’t alter the fact tbat it’s a pity to see a 

retty woman like this ruuning the risk of getting her neck 
aw for the sake of a dirty robber.” : ; 

‘“* Grenadier,” said the sergeant, ‘‘ we are not in the Pike-club 
of Paris - no eloquence!” He turned towards the woman: ‘And 
your husband, ow oo the sergeant. ‘‘ What is he at? I know wy Saviour died for me. 
What has become of him ?” : P 

“ | i i ille} His nameis Jesus, ani he died— 
hie There hasn’t auything become of bim, because they kille For ae sinners, crucified; 

or . ‘9 ontent to die that he might win 

“ ithe horton —— Their ransom from the death of sin. 

*«*When ?” No sinner worse than I can be, 

«Three days ago,” Theretore I know He died for me. 


** Who did it ?” If grace were bought, I could not buy; 


**T don’t know.” . " j If grace were coined, no wealth have I; 
**What ? You do not know who killed your husband ! By grace alone I draw my breath, 
0.” 


oN Held up from everlasting death; 


of the devotee, I do not know. The fact remains that I 
have never been introduced to a lady, without at the 
same instant, becoming aware of a sudden failure of 
strength in my knees, and a corresponding faltering of 
my voice. I am told that I blush. I know that I feel 
very hot. Simultaneously, I have a general sensation, 
that I should rather like to be a blot upon a table-cloth 
instead of a human being. 

It may be, in some measure, due to this constitutional 
weakness that, though now past forty, possessed of a good 
income, and certainly not uglier than most men, T still 
remain unmarried. It is true, I have had my flirtations, 
each one of which I meant seriously enough. But, 
somehow, before I could ever bring myself to the point 
of a declaration, some more active and less emotional ri- 
val has always ~— before me and carried off the 





When time seems short, and death is near, 
And I am pressed by doubt and fear, 

And sins, an overflowing tide, 

Assail my peace on every side, 

This thought my refuge still shall be, 


si it a White ?” . : é prize. Of course, I have my consolation in thinking, or 
a oo eae” — Ls oy know His grace is free, rather knowing, that the fair one never could have loved 
‘* Three days ago ?” oo . Gantoan Gies Sir we. me, in the true sense of the word, or she would have pre- 
“ Yes.” I read God’s holy word and find 


ferred, to pine away into the palest and most shadowy 
old-maidenhood, before accepting anyone but myself. This 
consolation, however, it must be acknowledged, is, after 
all, as’ Admetus expresses himself, “a cold delight;” 
and, as far as I am concerned, I should, on the whole, be 
content with less love and more matrimony. 


I think I ought now to tell you, how I came to go to Ire- 
land, where the incidents I am about to relate occurred. 
The fact is, my poor father, who had suffered for many 
years from “hereditary hip-joint”—this is what I un- 
derstood the doctor to call his disease, but I may be 
mistaken—died almost immediately after I took my de- 
gree at Oxford—a matter of six good years, a I hae 4 oo 
y i a aia ——— —— ways weak in divinity. Some said it was the shock 0 

1 ps antl o childsen, who ssemed to understand; enid I do not think I am naturally timid. Certainly, as also conned and joyful an event that killed him. I 

The sergeant took a bit of regulation bread trom his pocket, | baby, I was not, and it is, imagino, at that age that the|hope not, as, if I had anticipated such a result, it would 
and bended it to the another. = beehe the boned in oe frag-|native disposition, —- by educational influences,|have been no trouble in the world to me, to have post- 
ments, and gave thera to the children, who ate with avidity. is at its best and purest. In fact, at that age, I was posi-| poned taking my degree indefinitely. The consequence 

ate pp eh oan omy — tively rash. So little fear had [—taking fear in the old a that ateusd poabarien, I succeeded .“ the 

‘Because she is a mother,” said the sergeant. Greek sense as “ the expectation of evil”—that I actual-| family property, which was situated partly in England 

The children interrupted the dialogue. ‘I want to drink,” | ly, on one occasion, put my finger into the candle. Even|and partly in Ireland. The English part of it, on which 
as ty oe . 5 me’ to eek, mepeneee Be pore Oe at alater age I was so little of a coward, that I more my poor father resided, was in good enough order— 

Tho vivandiere took the brass up which hung at her belt be |*240 once was kuown to play with matches. = ring-fence, subsoil drainage, and all that. Not so, how- 
side her hand-bell, turned the cock of the can she carried slung{| _It is true, that by the time I went to school, this fool-|eyer, the Irish. The fact is, no one had been near it for 


over her shoulder, poured a few dropsyinto the cup, and beld it| ish temerity had, in some measure, worn off. I was , i ip-joint,” inca- 
to the children’s lips iu turn. ” . y ’ nO|some years. My father’s “hereditary hip-joint,” inca 


, longer like a bull, ready, with shut eyes, to charge at|pacitated him for much motion, especially in the direc- 

wa it _ Guat cad maton guimecs, The essond deck ond peal thing; but those whe were with a at Dr. T Ele- Eom of Irish bogs So the Irish yore Shad been quite 
« Nevertheless it is good,” said the vivandiere. toby’s Academy, will remember, that I there gave evi- neglected. Its nominal rental was nearly a thousand a 
‘* Is it some of the old cut-throat?” asked the sergeant. dence of a courage above, rather than below, the aver-|year-: but, as the man who used to collect the rents had 
** Yes, and the best; but these are peasants.” And she wiped age. If in the two or three fi hts, in which I was en- on * potted” from behind a hedge, no money had 


her cup. ° A a a 
The sergeant resumed—* And so, mistress, you are trying to |8°8¢4 in the interests of school discipline, my opponents| reached us for some years before my father’s death. 
S When, however, this event took place, my nearest rela- 


escape. were somewhat smaller than myself, this was the result, 
o here is nothing else left for metodo!" ” not of any timidity on my part, but of Dr. Tickletoby’s| tive, Gen. Ferefulle—my uncle—had decided, in solemn 
Across fields —going whichever way chance directs ?' system of education, which was deliberately calculated | family conclave (of two), that I must go to Ireland, “ in 
“1 ran with all my might—then I walk—then I fall ? Develen thas tetaliectnal h ; é y » Uni g , 
** Poor villager !” said the vivandiere. to develop the intellectual at the expense of the physi-| order,” as he expressed himself, “to put matters on a 
“They are eal side of a boy snature. And if, as I hear has been sound footing. They are a set of rasca!s over there,” he 
said, getting very red in the face, as was his wont when 


“The people fight,” stammered the woman. 
shooting all aronnd me. I do not know what it is they want. | actually done more than once, ¢ | enemies—for, alas, I 
" excited. ‘They'd as soon stick a knife intu you as look 


They killed my husband; that is all 1 understood.” we int i : 
The sergeant grounded the but of his musket till the earth have some !—should yom 8 erocietery meaner to 


rang, and cried, ‘What an idiotic war this is—what 0 set of the occurrence in farmer Turmut’s orchard, when I led 


In what direction ?” 

“Towards Ernee. My husband fell. That is all !” 

“And what have you been doing since your husband was 
killed?” 

**I carry away my children.” 

** Where are you taking them?” 

** Anywhere.” 

** Where do you sleep ?” 

«On the ground.” 

** What do you eat?” 

“Nothing.” 

The sergeant made that military grimace which makes the 
moustache touch the nose. ‘* Nothing ?” 

“That is to say, sloes and dried , a left from last year, 
myrtle seeds, and fern shoots.” 

“Faith? you might as well say nothing.” 


Great truths which far transcend my mind; 
And little do 1 know beside 

Of thought so high, and deep, and wide, 
This is my best theology, 

I know the Saviour died for me. 


My faith is weak, but ’tis thy gift; § 
Thou canst my helpless soul uplift, 
And say, ‘‘Thy bonds of death are riven 
Thy sins by me are all forgiven, 

And thou shalt live from guilt set free, 
For I, thy Saviour, died for thee. * 





(From Tinsleys' 2*-~azine.) 


MY GREATEST “RIGHT. 


. ’ . at you, the scoundrels! You must, therefore, go over 
donkeys.” the gallant band of juvenile apple-hunters, in swift re-|there, Anthony.” 
The woken continue’: ‘* Last night we lay in an emousse.” treat, before the face of the awakened farmer, I would! [| confess that, though I had studied logic at Oxford, 
** All four.” simply answer, that this was in itself an evidence of no I hardly saw the sequitur which seemed so convincing 
“ne . common presence of mind. At least “three other/to my uncle. Why, because “the scoundrels would 
“ y.” . 


as soon stick a knife into, you as look at you,” I was 
necessarily to “go over there,” I confess was not at 
the first blush so evident to me as I could have desired. 
It is true that, as my Scotch cousin, old Mrs. McCal- 
lum Nye, suggested, my uncle is my heir presumptive; 
but the idea thus conjured up is altogether too shock- 
ing, and could only have originated over very strong 


courses” were open to me. I might, as other boys have 

—. old, we onpuat e- ae, bg guating.” He turned| been known to do on similar occasions, have fallen flat 
e ; : : 

emousse is an hollow tree-trunk that a man poodly oy. adh yl a oe face snd me wed. Or I might, like an Irish 

as if it wasasheath. But what would you? We cannot all be patriot, have crept into the nearest cabbage-bed. Or, 

Parisians.” finally, clinging to the knees of the enraged agricultur- 

**Lay in a hollow tree? exclaimed the vivandiere. -‘ And with | ist, 1 might have humiliated myself to implore his for- 


three children !" . . 
“And,” added the sergeant, ‘ when the little one howled, it iveness. As it was, however, I conducted toa success- 








must have been odd to anybody ing by and seeing nothing 
whatever, to hear a cry, ‘ Papa! Camere 

‘Luckily it is summer,” sighed the woman. She looked down 
upon the ground in speechless resignation, her eyes filled with 
the bewilderment of wretchedness. The soldiers made a silent: 
circle round this group of misery. A widow, three orphans, 
flight abandonment, solitude, war muttering around the horizon, 
hunger, thirst, no other nourishment than the herbs of the field 
no other roof than that of heaven. 

‘The sergeant approached the woman and fixed his eyes on the 
sucking baby. The little one left the breast, turned its head 


ul issue, a sudden and masterly retreat, thereby prov- 


ing myself to possess, not only a 


Parthians or the modern guerillas. 


It, of course, followed naturally, in the development 
of what I must be permitted to call, a singularly har 
monious nature, that, on attaining to years of discretion, 


green tea. For mypart I have long since come to the con- 


1 , ; resence of mind,| clusion that what my good uncle, who, as a military 
which is and can be allied only with the highest courage, 


but also qualities for the conduct of irregular warfare, 
which would have made my fame among the ancient 


man, cannot be expected to talk with as much - 
sion as he acts, really meant was: “These Irish are 
troublesome fellows, and it requires a man of your 
energy and courage, my dear Anthony, to keep them 
in proper order.” At least this is how I should have 
expressed myself under similar circumstances. 

he upshot of this conversation was, that, to keep 


gently, gazing with its beautifal blue orbs into the formidable|1 restrained my courage within discreeter limits. In} yy) my reputation, with my uncle, I determined to vis- 
say t a bristling and wild, which bent towards it, and began fact, this quality, then matured into that true manliness|jt my Irish property. I resolved, however, to go armed 
The sergeant raisod himself, and they saw a great tear roll which is rash neither from ignorance nor from the con-|to the teeth—that is to say, if apy weapon could be 
down his cheek and clung like a pearl to the end of his mous- fidence of experience, nor, again, from mere physical | found suitable for my incisors. My property was situ- 
om = ag = lo sales: : ____|exuberance, but is calm to meet any crisis which it be-jated in a lonely part of Tipperary, about four miles 
Se a. fathes ; onentt OG Se meinen going comes a man to meet, while at the same time fully ap-|from the nearest post-town. There was no house of 
children ?” . Broogs ie adopt these three) preciating their danger. Thus, at Oxford, I never|any pretension upon it, but in its stead a small shoot- 
“Harrah for the Republic?” chorased the grenadiers. shirked a compulsory examination. Whenput down for ing-box, which in his younger days my father had 
| 2 ae Fe sengeant. He stretohed his two|the college eight, I never attempted to evade my duty.| occupied for a short time each year, for sporting pur- 
eee es ns a tabes old the children of And yet, in both cases, I was intimately penctrated with poses. [ wrote over for some one to put this “box 
The vivandiere leaped for joy. ‘« Three heads under one bon-|* J¥S*t Sense of the danger before me—in the one ins-|in habitable order, and intimated that I was about to 
net!” cried she. Then she burst into sobs, embraced the poor tance of a “ pluck,” in the other of a “crab.” And so!come over for a fortnight’s shooting. I thought it, on 
fan el way, eat said to her, * What a rogue the httle girl| on i os a oe : capone life. “ |the whole, better to say nothing » or rents, + 
Pr alread, ee : nd here is, perhaps, the place to make a confession|to arrange this matter subsequently, in confidential in- 
Vive la Republique !’ repeated the soldiers. which, though to a certain onus humiliating, will, I|terviews with my tenants. K i 


And the sergeant said to the mother, ‘Come, citizeness!” ° . 
” think, convince the reader of my literal honesty, andin-| It was at the beginning of September that I crossed 


(To be continued in our next.) 
duce him to believe that. in all I write about myself, I/s:. George’s Channel. My uncle accompanied me to 
f Lomas to Evm Revosts.--The longer I live, the more I| err rather on the side of a defective than of an excessive | the steamer. I could have wished him to come further. 
eel the importance of adhering to the rules I have laid down for If. sati I ith sh d oe , s , invaluabl 
myself in relation to such matters. First: To hear as little ag|5¢/appreciation. I must, with shame and sorrow, own,|Hlis military training would have been invaluable. 
ble of whatever is to the podetics of others. Second: ‘fo| that in one important respect—moral, it is true, rather| But it seemed that his honor somehow depended, on 
mene an A Be ee i ary a a + do it ~~ physical—I have been, and I am ufraid always/his kicking a brother officer that same evening at the 
: culates an 1 i u i -' Ini ‘re-es 2? « ie ati 7} its 
report. Fourth: Always to moderate, as far as1 can, the un. — ap ge. of a — I wae in - rela-| | nion Fire eaters Club, and this see with 
kindness expressed towards others. Fifth: Always to believe, | ©! o the gentler sex. hether it is that my a mira-| probable consequences, would require all his time an 
that if the other side were heard, a very different account would| tion for these beings, partaking, as it does, of the nature |thoughts for the present. Ilis last words to me were 
be given of the matter.—‘* Caruse’s Life of Simeon.” of worship, begets something in my mind of the dread | (I leave out the Aors-@aeuvres with which he was wont 
° 
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to tarnish his discourse:) “Give it them hot, Tony, 
my boy. Load with slugs, and aim low. That'll 
tickle them, I promise you.” 

en the steamer was out at sea, and I began tofpon- 
der over this advice. I confess I more then ever regret- 
ted that my gallant uncle had not come with me, to set 
the example of putting it in practice. I had never 
been much of a sportsman. I hardly knew what slugs 
(except in a horticultural sense) were, and the aiming 
low was, after all, a very indefinite injunction. “Low” 
was such a purely relative term. How low was I to 
aim? Above all, why was I necessarily to aim at all, 
and at whom ? Was I to commence a promiscuous fire 
over my estate on my first appearance among my de- 
voted tenantry ? And was the “ Give it them hot ” an 
historical reminiscence of General Eliot and the siege 
ef Gibraltar, and meant to have a literal application, 
or a mere mode of metaphorical expression? Yes; I 
could have wished that my uncle had postponed the 
vindication of his honor—by the bye, the event never 
found its way into the papers—and accompanied me 
on my difficult mission. 

It is true, I was not alone. I was attended by my 
body-servant, a man whom I had selected for his gi- 
gantic stature and (presumably) corresponding strength 
and courage. I intended that he should play the part 
of the executive, while I reserved for myself all legis- 
lative functions. : 
triever, a good-sized setter—pointers are of no use in 
Tipperary—and a couple of spaniels. As equipment, 
we had a light rifle, two double-barrelled guns, a 
revolver each, and a loose assortment of bowie- 
knives and knuckle-dusters. 

It was very nasty weather when we arrived. It 
seemed to me as if the shooting-box stood on a little 
tuft in the middle of aswamp. I was driven by a 
man. in a frieze coat, who eyed me from time to time 
askant, in a manner —— of sudden death. There 
was something very like the outline of a pistolin the 
left-hand pocket of his coat. As I know now that he 
was one of my tenants who had paid no rent for fif- 
teen years, I consider I had a most fortunate escape. 
At the least he might have upset me in the hope of 
cancelling all arrears. 

As a matter of fact, however, I was not upset, ex- 
cept morally. The door of the shooting-box was 
opened by a woman who really seemed to me, with all 
my respect for her sex, a perfect monster of ugliness. 
I gasped for breath when I saw her. If I know any- 
thing of physiognomy, and I once got a prize for it at 
school—no; that, now I think of it, was for physiology 
—that woman had either actually or potentially com- 
mitted every crime of which a woman is capable. I 
shuddered, not from fear, but from loathing, and passed 
into the house. 

T call it house, but really it was more in the nature 
of acottage. It contained only four rooms, two above 
and two below. Of those below, one was the kitchen, 
the other the reception room. The two upper cham- 
bers were bedrooms; and it is a remarkable instance of 
the eccentricity of the Irish character, as evidenced 
even in house-building, that in addition to the inter- 
ior staircase there was at the back an external one of 
stone, leading to one of those bedrooms. As I don’t 
much care to have people walking up outside staireas- 
es in my bedroom when I am asleep, I at once told 
John—his real name was Albert Edward—that that 
would be his apartment. He grinned in a feeble and 
foolish manner, but said nothing. 

I can’t say I felt comfortable that first night. The 
house seemed to me so utterly defenseless. The front 
door, which ought to have been of stout oak, thickly 
studded with nails, was a mere thin plank of pe 
The windows had no fastenings, and though there 
were shutters, they were very weak and rickety. Then 
the wind howled in a way I never heard in England. 
The old woman’s conversation was not more cheerful 
than her face. A good many people, according to her 
account, had come to grief at different times in the 
bog behind the house. If you trod on a soft place, 
you descended through a kind of slush a depth of sixty 
feet at least, and never came up again. Then it 

seemed that my father’s former agent had been the 
last person to occupy the house, and his “potting” had 
been performed from behind the hedge which bound- 
ed the road to the front door. So, as the old woman 
observed, it wasn’t all wind that we heard; some of it 
was ghosts. 

I was really glad when the horrible old thing said 
she must go. She belonged to a cottage about half a 
mile off, or perhaps I should say the cottage belonged 
to her. She too was one of my tenants, in so far as 
condescending to squat on my property could make 
her one. I never heard that she had been at any time 
insulted by a call for rent, 

When she had gone John and I sat some time by 
the kitchen fire drinking whisky. Then I made him 
load all the fire-arms, and we prepared to go to bed. 
We distributed the dogs throughout the house. I took 
into my room the retriever, as being the biggest. John 
possessed himself of the setter as his companion for the 
night. The two spaniels were given the range of the 





ted my door, and, with the retriever on the mat before 
it and my weapons within easy reach of my bed, at- 
tempted to sleep. It was not, however, till morning 
dawned that I sueceeded. I need searcely say that it 
was not timidity that kept me awake. It was the actual 
noise of the wind and the uncomfortable sensations al- 
ways excited in finely-strung organizations by a 
strange bed. 


I did notknow what to answer. I had not knowingly 
deprived him of any portion of his ancestral estates; but 
then I could not but see that it was very probable, from 
what my guide had told me, that all that property which 
I now called mine had, at some former epoch, belonged 
to the O’Shindy royal family. So it es seemed as if 
in this respect he had some cause of complaint. And as 
to “ trampling with scorn on what remained,” there was 





The next day I formed a sudden, and as I thought, a 
sagacious resolution. I would make the personal ac- 
quaintance of my tenantry, and study their character 
and habits, before I commenced the business which had 
brought me tolreland. By way of a beginning, I de- 
termined to take vigorously to shooting. I did not think 
it necessary to mention this to my uncle, when writing 
to announce my arrival. It is so difficult to explain 
things properly in a letter. 

= I got the old woman to provide me with a guide. It 
seemed that there were two tolerably safe approaches to 
my abode; the one the road I had come last night from 
the post-town, the other a less formal way leading to the 
nearest gentleman’s house. I chose the latter, meaning 
to diverge from time to time whenever a“ gamey bit” 
should present itself. I only got one shot—at a jack- 
snipe. He dropped, not indeed at the instant I fired, 
though very soon afterward; but it was in such a 
dangerous part of the bog that we were obliged to leave 


I also had with me an immense re-| him. 


About a mile and a half from my “ box” there was a 
very pretty little hill, on which stood a well-built and 
comfortable-looking house. It was inhabited, so m 
guide told me, by a Mr. O’Shindy, a very fine Trish 
gentleman of the old school. and his family. The an- 
cestors of Mr. O’Shindy had, it appeared, at some re- 
mote period of Ireland’s history, governed that part of 
the country according to the laws of tanistry, and their 
descendents had in consequence the local status of Kings, 
Queens, Princes, or Princesses, as the case might be. 
Moreover, in view of this state of affairs, their tenantry 
had fewer conscientious scruples with respect to the pay- 
ment of rent, than the tenantry of Saxon proprietors, and 
the O’Shindy’s were in consequence, in very comfortable 
circumstanees. 

On all relating to the O’Shindy’s the guide was very 
communicative. According to his account, and it seem- 
ed to me he repeated the assertion with an offensive 
emphasis of compasion on the personal pronoun. “ He 
was a rale gintleman.” About Mrs. O’Shindy there was 
less effusion of sentiment, unless, indeed, the descrip- 
tion of her as “a bit soft” may be viewed in that light. 
But the young and only daughter seemed to stir all the 
poetry of my guide’s fine Celtic nature. She was clever, 
and more amiable than either. Then, too, she had 
such a “ sperrit.” She rode better to hounds than any 
other lady within fifty miles, and had on several 
occasions distinguished herself for her almost masculine 
courage. 

As [ heard all this, it was not in human nature but 
that the thought should slide into my mind, “ To judge 
by this description, how exactly Miss O’Shindy and my- 
self would suit each other! She is famous for her 
courage; soam J. She willhear of the hazardous mis- 
sion in which I am even now engaged, and this cannot 
fail to give her the most favorable impression of my 
character.” 

Just as this thought was passing through my mind, 
we had reached a kind of hedge in which there was a 
gap. Still meditating, I passed through the gap, and 
was advancing slowly, when I saw the figure as of an 
old gentleman with white hair some way in front of me, 
and became aware that this figure was not only shouting 
vehemently, but also brandishing a stick with extreme 
fury. The fine instinct of the gentleman, which never 
deserts me for a moment, at once told me that I was an 
intruder, and led me to withdraw with, perhaps, even 
more rapidity than was consistent with graceful motion. 
But the old gentleman was not to be thus appeased. He 
bore down upon the scene of action with considerable 
velocity, and, as he came nearer, I could see that even 
my uncle’s face had no pretension to compete with his 
in crimson glory. There seemed no doubt that, with- 
out even intending it, I had been already carrying out 
my uncle’s injunction and “ giving it them hot,” for cer- 
ainly anything hotter than the countenance of the new- 
comer, I had never up to this time beheld. 

“ By the blood of all the O’Shindy’s,” he began, as 
soon as he got within easy speaking distance, “ I'll teach 
e to trespass upon me property—under me very nose 
too ” 

I dislike aman who shouts very close to you, so I 
drew back a few more paces, and then said : 

“ T am sure, Mr. O’Shindy, you will excuse the error 
of a stranger.” 

“ Error of a stranger, indeed !” cried the old gentle- 
man, more viciously than before. ‘“ What business 
have strangers in Ireland, at all, Sir? Tell me that. 
Isn’t it enough that ye’ve reduced me property bit by 
bit, but ye must come trampling with scorrrn on what 
yet remains ?” 

Mr. O’Shindy did not talk with much brogue, but his 
indignation made him trill his r’s in a way which would 
have been alarming to any one less courageous than 





~ooms and entrance passage down stairs, Then I bol- 


myself. 


no doubt that I had trespassed, and I was well aware 
that my habitual carriage was so lofty—especially since 
Thad taken my degree—that it might not impossibly 
convey to the mind of a stranger, some idea of contempt. 
So, considering all this, I drew back yet a little further, 
and remained silent. 

The guide came to the rescue. 

“This, yer honor, is a gintleman as has come over 
from Ingland to collect his rints,” he said, in a brogue 
which I despair of reproducing on paper; and at the 
same time I thought I detected him exchanging a signifi- 
cant glance with Mr. O’Shindy. 

“ Oh, if that’s the case,” said the latter, rather 
grimly, “ he’s not likely to be here very long, and it’s a 
pity he shouldn’t have his fling.” 

ere seemed to me to be some latent meaning in the 
old gentleman’s speech, but taken literally, it was harm- 
less enough. I had no intention of remaining very long, 
and, it was therefore only considerate to let me see all I 
wanted, or, as Mr. O’Shindy metaphorically expressed 
it, to “have my fling.” 

I found afterward that this gentleman had inherited 
from his kingly ancestors, an uncomfortable habit of 
flying into a tremendous rage on very slight provocation. 
is passion, however, was apt to go as suddenly as it 
came, and this was the case now. 

“Tam afraid,” he said, with a change of manner 
which startled me almost more than his recent fury. 
“T am afraid you must think my mode of address rather 
abrupt, Mr.—Mr.— ?” 

“ Aldred,” I suggested, stiffly. 

“ Aldred,” continued the old gentleman. “The fact 
is, this spot is at certain times over-run with tourists, 
who have no right to be in the neighborhood. But you, 
as I gather, are our nearest neighbor, and, under these 
circumstances, my first duty, as well as pleasure, is to 
offer you my poor hospitality.” 

I think I should have declined this obliging offer if I 
had not, at that moment, caught sight of a white dress 
fluttering behind the hedge which inclosed Mr. 
O’Shindy’s lawn. The old gentleman seemed to divine 
my thoughts, for he said,“ My mother and daughter 
will be very happy to make your acquaintance.” 

I could not resist this renewed invitation, so we went 
together toward Mr. O’Shindy’s house. On entering 
the garden we found ourselves face to face with two 
ladies. The elder was one of the very oldest-looking 
ladies [had ever seen. Mr. O’Shindy himself appear- 
ed quite juvenile beside her. The other was a young 
lady of two or three and twenty, whose appearance was 
all that my guide’s description had led me to expect. 
Mr. O’Shindy introduced me to the ladies as Mr. Al- 
dred, who had come to Ireland to collect his rents. 
“‘He’s very young,” said the old lady, whom I now 
remembered the guide to have described as “a bit soft.” 
“ And he’s very like poor Mr. Gathers.” 

Mr. Gathers was the agent who had had the misfor- 
tune to be “ potted.” 

“Well, really,” said Mr. O’Shindy, laughing, “ there 
can’t be such a very great resemblance, as poor Mr. 
Gathers was past fifty when he died, and this gentle- 
man cannot be more than five-and-twenty,” 

“Fifty and five-and-twenty!” snorted the old lady 
contemptously. “Why, how you talk, Matthew, 
Young people are always alike. It’s only age that brings 
out the individual. Come, now, can you tell the differ- 
ence between a small child of four and a big child of 
two?” 

Mr. O’Shindy was compelled to own that he would not 
lay heavy odds on his powers in this respect, and the 
old Jady declared herself satisfied. Her own age gave 
her, of course, an authority in such matters at least, 
equal to that of two ordinary individuals. 

Meanwhile I had been blushing and stammering 
front of Miss O’Shindy. I imagined that a lady of two 
and twenty is a good deal older than a man of five-and- 
twenty. At any rate, she took the lead in our dialogue 
She seemed, notwithstanding my embarrassment, to be 
favorably impressed with me, for she said, with an air 
of the utmost sincerity : 

“T doso admire your courage, Mr. Aldred.” 

I was not, then, deceived. Courage I had always 
known to be my strong point, and it was already pro- 
ducing on her the effect I desired. I guessed, of course, 
to what she referred ; but not knowing what else to say, 
and being at the moment on the verge of a conversational 
syncope, I caught the nearest monosyllable : 

“ ?” 

She smiled, oh, so prettily, showing such sweet little 
rows of pearls, and said: : 

‘Because, as no doubt you know, it’s very dangerous 
indeed for an Englishman to collect his rents about here.” 

“Why, what do they do?” I asked; for there was a 
precision in her speech which brought the idea of dan- 
ger very forcibly before me. 
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another smile, ‘What did they do to poor Mr. Gathers?” 

It seemed to me rather odd that she should smile at 
the recollection of such a melancholy occurrence. But 
then, I suppose, in Ireland one gets so used to these 
things, 

We had a good deal more conversation; but I confess 
the fate of Mr. Gathers occupied my thoughts during 
the whole time. I am always ready to meet any man in 
fair fight, but to be “potted” from behind a eo is 
neither just nor agreeable. 

When I rose to take leave, Mr. O’Shindy insisted 
upon accompanying me home. J begged him not to in- 
commode himself. 

“Oh, I ehall like the walk,” he said; “and besides 
there are one or two awkward hedgs on your way, and 
its getting darkish. My presence will be a protection.” 

It seemed to me when I heard this speech, uttered in 
the most matter-of-fact way, that things were getting 
very ticklish indeed. I was evidently supposed to earry 
my life in my hand. This might be highly honorable, 
but it was also a somewhat tiresome position. If only 
my uncle had been with me to aid me with his military 
experience! 

On the whole, I thought it no more than justifiable 
diplomacy to endeavor to disabyse the mind both of Mr. 
O'Shindy and of my guide of the idea that I had come to 
collect my rents; so [ turned sharp round on the latt_r, 
who was walking some paces behind, and said: 

“Who told you, Rory, that I was come to collect my 
rents ?” 

“We knows it, yer honor.” 

“Well, you know quite wrong ; such an idea never 
entered my head.” 

Rory shook his own in an ominous manuer, and said : 

“‘T allus said as how yer honor never would collect 
them.” 

The remarks had evidently a double meaning. The 
guide did not believe my assertion, but had, no doubt, 
knowledge of some conspiracy which would effectually 
prevent me from carrying out my supposed purpose. 

“It is truly a noble peasantry,” said Mr. O’Shindy, 
“but when once they get an idea into their heads it is 
very difficult to eradicate. And of all ideas, the one 
they hate most isthat of an Englishman collecting rents, 
That sad accident to Mr. Gathers is a case in poiut.” 

“ Accident!” I exclaimed, * Was it an accident ?” 

“I suppose so,” he said, “since no one was ever punish- 
ed for it. What else are you to call it? A man sits be- 
hind a hedge for hours, and shoots nobody and nothing 
—a sufficient presumption that he is pot there for shoot- 
ing purposes. All at once the gun goes off, some one 
happens most unluckily to be in front of the muzzle, 
and the result is—an accident. It is most unfortunate.” 

I must say I found Mr. O’Shindy’s conversation the 
reverse of cheerful. Added to this, it was now almost 
dark. I think I must have been tired tov, for my kuees 
seemed to be giving way beneath me. 

At last [reached my abode. I pressed Mr. O’Shindy 
to enter, but he declined. Before taking leave however, 
he drew me a little apart, and said in a whisper : 

“Tf you take your guide with you on your shooting 
excursions, it might be as well not to let him carry your 
gun. He isn’t very strong, you know, and in a bad part 
of the bog he m‘ght slip, and it might go off in his hands. 
You understand ?” 

That horrible marshy climate must have affected me; 
for, as Mr. O’Shindy said this, I felt a cold sweat stand 
out on my forehead. Then Mr. O’Shindy added : 

“If you should ever want assistance in the night, or 
anything of that sort, you have only to come to us.” 

“Yes,” I thought, with intense suppressed irony; 
“that’s all. I’ve enly to come to you, in pitch darkness, 
over a mile and a half of quaking bog, and pursued by a 
score of bloodthirsty ruffians—that’s all.” 

“And remember we shall always be glad to see you 
Mr. Aldred, for the short time that that pleasure may be 
possible.” 

Again the marsh ague seized me. 

“For the short time that that pleasure may be pos- 
rible!” [ thought. “Confound the old eroaker.” 

Then Mr, O’Shindy shook hands with me in a cordial 
if not melancholy manner, and went on his homeward 
way. My first thought was to see that John was safe. 
He answered my call all right, Then I proceeded to 
dismiss the guide, paying bim liberally, but telling him 
T should not require his services again for the next few 
days, which I meant —never. 

« And as to that foolish idea of yours, Rory, that IT am 
come to collect my reuts, pray get it out of your head as 
quickly as you can, and tell my friends about here that 
it’s all mistake. I've come to improve their cottages 
and all that.” 

The wretched man only shook his head gloomily. 
was clear he was not convinced. I began really to think 
that. my days were numbered. 

That night the wind howled so frightfully that I could 


drinking whisky-punch. I don’t mean, of course, that 
the dogs drank whisky-puneh, ouly that they sat up, or 
rather lay down, with us. 

The next morning 1 sent John to reconnoitre the 
hedges in the immediate neighborhood, and then set out 





“Ob, you know, Mr. Aldred,” she answered, with |for the town, inorder to consult the chief of the county cottage. I was now so dependent upon his good offices 


constabulary as to the dangers of my positior. I arrived 
at my destination, and found the gentleman I sought. 

“ Well, Mr. Aldred,” he said, when I had detailed | 
the circumstances of the case, “there is no doubt that | 
public opinion is very sensitive in these parts on the | 
question of rent. Ishould not be doing my duty if 1| 
did not tell you that you are in a position of some | 
danger.” 

“Could you give me a constable as a body-guard ?”| 

“Ife would be quite useless. It is nearly as easy to 
‘pot’ two men as one. And the first effect would be 
to make you still more obnoxious to the local public. | 
Your only course is to try to allay suspicion, and to} 
be very cautious in your movements. Of course, | 
should anything happen to you, you may depend 
upon it that no effort on my part shall be spared to 
bring the offenders to justice. The majesty of the 
law shall, if possible, be vindicated.” 


strike different minds. This was the part of the mat- 
ter which seemed to possess the chief, if not only, in- 
terest for the police official. 

* But,” Lsaid, “ my object in coming to you is to 
obtain protection during life, not vindication after 
death.” 

“Sir,” he replied, becoming very sententious, “ law 
is law, and sentiment is sentiment. Your present ap- 
plication is sentiment. Should your fears be realized, 
then an offense will have been committed—that’s law, 
and we shall know how to act.” 

Ou hearing this, I think [ should have returned that 
same evening to England, (for what is the use or 
glory of being “ potted ?”) but for two things. The 
one was a very strong desire to see Sophy O’Shindy at 
least once more; the other an oecurrence which took 
place on my leaving the office of the Police Superin- 
tendent. 

I was still pondering his words of wisdom, and in 
consequence paying no attention to what passed 
around me, when I suddenly felt a violent slap on my 
left shoulder and heard a hoarse guffaw in the cor- 
responding ear. Looking round indignantly 1 saw 
that boisterous fellow, Turner, of Tyndall’s Hall, and 
another Oxford friend. 

“ What alark!” cried Turner. “ Faney you being 
here, Fred. And the talk of the town, too! It’s too 
good !” 

“ What has the town got to say about me ?” I asked 
rather defiantly. 

“Oh, that yowre a doomed man. That you live in 
a little cottage on a moor, and that two hundred Tip- 
perary boys have sworu to have your life, It’s excel- 
lent. Beats anything I ever read of !” 

Again the quotidian ague came over me. Two 
hundred sworn murderers! With all my courage, 
what could I hope to do against such a number ? 

“It may strike you as avery good joke, my dear 
fellow,” | answered at length with solemnity; for 
really Turner’s jesting manner seemed to me sadly out 
of place; “but it isa very serious matter, IL can as- 
sure you. In the case of duty I carry my life 
in my hand.” 

“No doubt, and you wont carry it long there, 
either, by all accounts. You must be very fond of 
what you call “duty,” and I call ‘tin,’ to risk your 
life for it.” 

“A brave man should always be ready to risk it.” 

“In a good cause.” 

“ And where find a better cause than bringing 
these misguided tenants to a sense of their duty and 
teaching them to discharge their obligations ?” 

“ That is, to pay their rents 7” 

“Exactly,” I answered, forgetting for the moment 
what I had told Mr. O’Shindy and my guide the night 
before. 

The first thought that occurs on meeting an old 
friend is to offer him hospitality. I had been think- 
ing of this from the moment Turner and his com- 
panion had appeared. How nice it would be to have 
achat together over some whisky-punch, and how 
cheerful their presence would make my little cottage ! 
As bachelors, of course, they could put up with a little 
roughing. [now gave my invitations, couching it in 
the very warmest terms. 

* Much obliged, old boy,” answered Turner; “ but 
it’s really too dangerous. Might get ‘potted’ in mis- 
take for you, you know.” . 


It is odd how differently the same question can|! 





* Nonsense !” [ said.“ It’s not so bad as all that.” 
“Thope not for your sake; but anyhow, [I’m too| 
timid. Besides, we have an engagement to dine here) 
to-night. But we'll come and look you up some time, | 








jnever fear. 
It jit 2” 


‘about four miles, and the name of the estate is Bally- 
. jmudd-eolly.” 
not sleep at all, but sat up with John and the four dogs | 


It’s on the straight road from here, ain’t | 


* As straight as you can go along that road there, | 
| 
“All right. 
Ta-ta!” 
When they were gone [looked round for John, wh | 
should have been in attendance. 


Yow ll see us one of these days. 


jlo my great astonishment, emerge from a neighboring 





among this bloodthirsty population, that I did not 
care to run any risk of offending him by administering 
the rebuke he deserved, and only said: “ You have 
some friends here, then ?” 

* Yes, Sir: I come from these parts.” 

“The dickens you do!” [ exclaimed: “TI thought 
you told me you were au Englishman ?” 

“So Lam, Sir: but my family’s settled here.” 

No more was said, and [ began to think of return- 
ing home. All at once a brilliant idea struck me. I 
would hire a horse and covered carriage for the return 
journey. It must, at all events, be much more dif- 
ficult to “ pot” a man in a carriage than on foot. No 
sooner said than done. At the last moment, instead 
of going straight home, I ordered she driver to take 
me to Mr, O’Shindy’s. IT longed to see the fair Sophy 
once more, and Thad anot, I think altogether un- 
founded impression that she would not object to see 


ne. 

Mr. O’Shindy was out. I had what was practically 
a tete-a-tete with his charming daughter, for her grand- 
mamma fell asleep almost immediately after my ar- 
rival, and, though perhaps “soft” in other respects, 
was decidedly hard as a sleeper. Sophy and I made 
immense progress. Ido not know that lever got on 
so well with a lady in so short atime. Her obvious 
admiration of my courage gave me a moral confidence 
which rendered me much less embarrassed with her 
than I usually am with members of her sex. Then, 
too, hers was a warm, impulsive Celtic nature. 1 
made no secret of my admiratiou, and she certainly 
seemed to give me as much cneouragement as it be- 
comes a maiden to give. 

When I rose to take leave, after a stay of at least 
an hour, I felt no longer on earth. I seemed walking 
in the clouds, a20, if Mr. O’Shindy could have seen 
me, he would, have been justified in repeating his 
speech about “the seorrn” with which I * trampled” 
on his property. Such is the elevating influence of 
ove. 

I had myself driven home, leaning well back in the 
carriage. Having ordered it again for the morrow, I 
dismissed the driver, and then made John put up the 
shutters and otherwise arrange the defenses of my re- 
sidence. By this time the exaltation of love had in 
some measure subsided, and the seuse of the imminent 
peril in which T lived had come over me once more. I 
was not alarmed. But [had been warned to be cau- 
tious, and Twas. Imore than ever regretted the ab- 
sence of my two friends, They were not only cheer- 
ful companions, but in case of an attack would have 
been invaluuble auxiliaries. 

This thought was just crossing my mind when John 
made his appearance unsummoned, and, of all mad re- 
quests in the world, asked to be permitted to return to 
the town and spend the evening there. It appeared 
that he had been inviled to a wake, and, though not an 
Irishman himself, he possessed a keen appetite for such 
Irish amusements as promised a plentiful supply of 
liquor. In this respect the man was truly cosmopolitan. 

Of course I refused his request, and John retired, 
looking very sulky indeed. I was sorry for him, but 
what was Ltodo? Was Ito reduce the garrison of a 
besieged fortress by exactly one-half with a view of ef- 
tecting only a little diversion? It was clearly contrary 
to all rules of war, and unfair to the half that would have 
to remain. 

Not having slept at all the previous night, I own I 
was dog-tired; so I sent John and the setter to bed, 
and followed myself with the retriever. I need searcely 
add that all the guns and pistols, &c., after being first 
fired off outside the front door, to scare any lurking ene- 
my, were carefully reloaded for actual use against him, 
should he present himself. 

For a time 1 slept soundly. Once I heard the re- 
triever growling, but this was so obviously at some noise 
in John’s room—these big men can’t help making a row 
even when they’re asleep—that it did not diseompose 
me, and I soon went off again. 

How long I slept Ido not know. I only know that 
all at once I was awakened by a yell which made me 
start up in bed in horror. At the same instant all the 
four dogs began barking furiously. 

I must own that,in spite of my courage, my heart beat 
with a violence which seemed likely to batter down my 
chest. There could be no doubt that my hour had come. 
My two hundred sworn enemies had encompassed the 
house, and nothing remained for me but to sell my life 
as dearly as possible. 

Tho horrible yell was repeated. It scemed to pro- 
ceed from many throats and from the front of the house. 
It was tomy mind a singular proof‘of the dimensions t> 
which lawlessness had attained in Ireland that these 
murderers should attempt no concealment, and burst 
out in yells which elsewhere would have roused the 
country. 

For one awful instant I remained in bed, grasping the 
bed-clothes with a firm, indomitable hand. ‘Then, 
light as a fawn, I leaped out of bed with such far-reach- 


He was nowhere to) ing agility that I alighted, without intending it, on my 
be seen; but after waiting a few moments I saw ring| 


retriever, who at once changed his bark into a howl of 
agony. I felt that it was above all things necessary 
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that John should be aroused. {knew how soundly he 'ful to face the ladies again, so soon after my unceremo- 


slept, and the ruffians might murder bim in his sleep. | 


I rashed into his room. I flew to his bed. It was. 
empty, with the exception that the setter was standing | 
upon it and barking furiously, | 

Where was John? A horrible misgiving crossed my | 
mind. What if he were leagued with my enemies? The) 
door leading to the outside staircase was open. I gently, 
closed and bolted it, and considered what to do next. 

The whole time there was the sound of hoarse vileand 
mingled with occasional yells in front of the house. | 
Amid oaths and execrations I caught my own name. | 
Should I open to the ruffians, and, falling on my knees, 
entreat forgiveness for having offended them by my 
presence, at the sume time. offering to sign a bond—it 
would not haye cost me much self-denial—never to return 
to Ireland? No; it was teo dangerous. In their in- 
furiated state, they would not, I felt sure, listen to any 
explavation or engagement, Or should 1 commence 
“potting” them from the window? I had two guns, a 
rifle, and a couple of revolyers ready loaded. But these 
would ovly account for, at the outside, a dozen of my 
foes, and their slaughter would natura.ly increase the 
fury of the other ove hundred and eighty-cight. So 
this plan was alzo rejected. 

What if, after all, it were possible to escape? The 
sounds proceeded from the front of the house. The 
stone staircase led down to the back, where there was a 
littie garden inclosed in walls. I might, perhaps, flee 
through this garden, make good my escape to the bog, 
and follow the path to Mr. O’Shindy’s house. The 
night was not absclutely dark. With luck I might find 
my way. 

This seemed my only chance. Stealthily opening the 
door, and giving the retriever and setter a kick to di- 
vide between them and keep them from following, I 
cautiously descended the steps. I gained the garden 
unperceived. With the speed of a wild Indian [ had 
traversed it. I was already on the bog with the house 
between me and my enemies. I had the good luck to 
find the firm road. I fled along it with the swiftness, 
if not the grace, of a gazelle. At first I thought I heard 
sounds as of people in pursuit. It may have been faney, 
but it served to make me reduuble my pace. In an 
ineredibly short time I had gained the mansion of the 
O’Shindy’s. I snatched at the bell and rang it with a 
force which broke the wire. At the same moment I 
became aware of Mr. O’shindy’s watch-dog within a 
yard of my heels. 

An instant before, I had been utterly out of breath, 
but I now found enough to murmur an appeal ad miseri- 
cordiam to this stern janitor. 

‘Poor old boy, then—was a good dog,” I said in my 
sweetest accents, 

_ But Tozer was not to be taken in by such cheap bland- 
ishments. He knew he had a duty to perform, and pre- 
pared to perform it. Showing his teeth in the most for- 
midable manner, he drew yet nearer, and gave a pre- 
liminary sniff of investigation. Thad no strength to do 
battle with him. For the first time. too, I beeame aware 
of the extreme lightness of my attire. I had fled from 
the scene of murder in the solitary garment sacred to 
Somnus. This had been an advantage during my rapid 
flight, but was the reverse in the proximity of a bull- 


dog. 

T huddled myself close against the door, still pouring 
forth entreaties and cajolings to the inexorable Tozer 
Perhaps he was contented with having thus morally 
pinned me, or was embarrassed by the plethora of possi- 
bilities which my lack of clothing afforded him. AN 1 
know is, that he had not yet fixed his teeth in my flesh, 
when the front door was so suddenly opened that I fell 
flat on my face into the entrance-hall. There was a gen- 
eral shrick st my apparition. A strong hand seized me 
on the instant and raised me to my feet. It was Mr. 
0 Shindy, who, with great presence of mind, thus did 
his best to relieve the awkwardness of my position. On 
recovering my erect posture, I cast a turtive glance 
around. If IT had always blushed at the presence of la- 
dies, my feelings may be imagined, perhaps, but never 
described. 1 Low found myself in my ingenuous dis- 
habille, before Mr. O’Shindy’s assembled houschold. 
An instant later, and there was a general stampede on 
the part of the ladies. Only Mr. O’Shindy, his two 
meu-servants, and the pertinacious Tozer, who had con- 
eae ity or prt aap ee me into the hall, remained. 

«\t first 1 could only gasp: ‘‘ They are at the cottage.” 

“ Who ?” asked Mr. O'Shindy, sana. 

“The murderers ?” 

“Oh,” said Mr. O'Shindy, more graciously, “ I knew 
they'd come before long; but I didn’t fancy it would 
have been quite so soon. How did you escape !” 

Itold him. I painted in vivid ‘colors the horrible 
scene through which I had so lately passed. I described 
—from imagination—the numbers, the looks, and the 
weapons of my assailants. 

“Well,” said Mr. O’Shindy, “you had better stay 
with us for the rest of the night. 1 will lend you some 
clothes, and to morrow you can return to the cottage, 
aud make what investigations you judge best.” 

Again I went to bed, but, as may be well imagined, 
not to sleep. The next morning I asked to be allowed 





to have breakfast in my own room, being really too bash- 


ious interview in the night. Then Mr. O’Shindy pro 
posed that I should go down with him te the cottage. 

“The danger is over for the present,” he said: “ and I 
dare say you will find everything untouched. It is you 
they want, not your property.” 

L inwardly resolved that f chould be wanting in that 
part of Ireland for the rest of my natural life, but I said 
nothing. 

We drew near to the house. To the great astonish- 
ment of Mr, O’Shindy and myself, the ruffians seemed 
still in possession of it. The windows were open,as the 
sound as of men engaged ina carouse, reached our cars. 

“Ttis very singular,” said Mr. O’Shindy. “ Let us 
peep in.” 

1 had no desire to peep: but Mr, O’Shindy assured me 
so positively that, whoever the ruffians might be, I was 
perfectly safe in his company, that at last I consented 
to follow him at some distance. From behind a holly- 
bush we peeped into my reception room. 

There, sure enough, were four figures, two with their 
backs to us. They were drinking my whiskey, and talk- 
ing loudly and incoherently. Their aspect was alto- 
gether so forbidding, that I was about to retire as noise- 
lessly as po sibly, when one of the men nearest the win- 
dow, turned suddenly round. It was Charley Turner! 

In an instant, in his mad way, he was through the 
window, and had seized me and dragged me into the 
room. Mr. O’Shindy followed. 

* You see we've kept our promise,” shouted Turner. 
“ We've come to sce you, and brought a couple of fellows 
with us.” 

“I wish you'd come earlier,” Lsaid; “ you might have 
been invaluable.” 

“Well, it was about as carly as any one could come,” 
answered Turner, grinuing. “It was just onc in the 
morning.” 

Mr. O’Shindy looked at me. 

“Why,” he said, “ that must have been just after the 
attack.” 

“What attack ;’ cried Turner. ‘“ You don’t mean to 
say you've had two attacks in one night? I'm sure we 
attacked you enough. First, we yelled and shouted, and 
when that wouldn’t do, we just broke down your oak— 
privilege of old chums, you know—and made ourselves 
at home. But where have you been?” 

What I should bave said had I been alone, I don’t 
know; and | ought to be thankfal that the presence of 
Mr. O’Shindy saved me from the temptation to put in 
practice all IL had learnt at Oxford about the use and the 
expedience of “the economy.” 

The little that remains to be told is so painful, that 
the more it is condensed the better. Turner and his 
friend—and I must say it gives me some slight satisfac. 
tion to be able to take this revenge upon them—had 
got so exuberant at the dinner to which they were after 
seeing me, that nothing would content them but to drag 
their host and another guest out to my abode at one 
o’clock in the morning. “ It will be a little surprise for 
him imhis loneliness.” Turner had said. And so it 
proved. I still maintain, however, and always shall, 
that under the peculiar circumstances of the case, the 
line L took was the only one consistent with a proper 
regard for the sanctity of human life especially your 
own, 

As to John, it seems that, not having sueceeded in ob- 
taining my permission to attend the wake, he went with- 
out it—quocunyue modo rem—thus leaving me defence- 
less. I dismissed him the instant TI got back to a 
country, where I thought it safe to de so. 

I did not stay more thana few hours longer at Bally- 
mud-colly. If £ had had any wish to see Miss O’Shindy 
again this would not have survived the new light thrown 
on my night’s adventures, aud the discovery which I 
now made—that Charley Turner, who had already form- 
ed the acquaintance of herand her father in Dublin, was 
on his way to pay them a forinight’s visit. About three 
weeks later, I saw their marriage in the papers. May 
they be happy! I don’t much care for Charley Turner 
now, and certainly shall not accept his invitation to visit 
him. 

My uncle was naturally very indignant at the abortive 
result of my mission. 

“If IT bad gone,” he said, “ the result would have 
been very different.” 

“Tt is not yet too late, uncle,’ I answered; “ the cot- 
tage, and all the rents you can get out of the estate, are 
at your service.” 

He said he would think of it; but the thought in this 
case seems to be of the most sluggish description, for it 
has not yet ripened into any decision, I see very little 


of him now. 
——_ > 





Conc:xsinc Memory. —Itis doubtfal if there ever lived a man 
who possessed that quality in so remarkable a degree as the 
historian Niebuhr. When only twelve years of age he astonish, 
ed all by his knowledge of history, statistics and geography . 
He acquired twenty languages. His memory never gave up 
what he had once made his own. Ilis wife and sister tried him 
in Gibbon, and questioned bim, according to the index, on the 
most trivial points; but they soon gave up the hope of finding 
him ignorant of any point of history, howevea unimportant. 
Yet, with all his learuing,,ke deligh ed in lively ond witty.con- 








‘GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Specian mercies call for special dutios, 

As ncttrtep heart is better than a silver tongue. 

Haprrness. —You cannot squeeze Lappinesé out of avarice. 

Eiruer take Christ into your lives, or cast him out of your 
tips. 

Tose sins shalFnever make a bell forus which have been 
hell to-us. 

None actions are best seen when looked at with an eye ta 
ewulation. 

Biesstvas. —By bestowing blessings on others, we entail them 
on ourselves, <i 

Anritta might give Ishmael a bottle of milk; bat Isaac had 
the inheritance. 

Tue greatest happiness of a creature is not to have the oreas 
ture for its happiness. : 

Iv 18 A great mercy lo enjoy the gospel of peace, but a greater 
to enjoy the peace of the gospel. 

I never trosted God but I found Him faithful; nor my 
heart but | found it false. — [Dyer. 

Hores 4: p Fears. —We often promise according to our hopes, 
and perfurm according to our fears, 

Tu present evil is often the husk, in which Providence has 
enclosed the germ of future prosperity. 

Many who have eseaped the rocks of gross sin have been cast 
away on the sands of self-rightco usness. . 

Tur gift of prayer may have praise from men; bat it is the 
grace of prayer that bas power with God, 

Goop Cnevr. —‘ Be of good cheer,” is as wise a prescription 
tor the health of the body as of the soul, 

Tuexe is noo ming at the fair heaven of eternal glory without 
sailing through the narrow strait of repentance, 

Love Trutu.—Sbow yourself to be a great lover of truth, so 
that the greatest credit may bo given to your simple word, 

Surrose, Christian, the furnace be seven times hotter; it is 
but to make you seven times better—flery trials make goldea 
Christians. . 

Trirces are often neglected, because their connection is not 
apparent, yet they often turn the beam in matters of the greatest 
lm portance, 

Aut THE angels in heaven caunot subdue the heart of a sin- 
ner. Heart work is God's work. The great heart-maker must 
be the great heart-breaker. 

Lrrrie py Lirrie.—Ail great things are doue little by little. 
Atoms mate worlds. ‘The greatest fortunes consist of farthings. 
Life is madé up ot moments, 

‘Tuene is no joy so great as that which springs from a kind 
act or pleasant deed; and you may feel it at night when you 
rest, and through the day about your daily business, 

Guace is a glory militant, and glory grace triumphant; grace 
is glory begun, glory is grace made perfect; grace is the first 
degree of glory, glory is the highest degree of grace. 

Success rides on every hour; grapple it and you may win, but 
wi hout a grapple it will never go with you. Work is the 
weapon of honor, and be who lacks the weapon will never 
triumph. . 

Tux more people do, the more they can do. Ho that does 
nothing rerders himself incapable of doing anything. While 
we are executing one work we are preparing ourselves to under- 
take another. 


























Parrence is always crowned with success. ‘This rule is with- 
out an exception, It may not bea splendid success, bat pa- 
tience never takes anything in hand that it does not succeed 
with in some form, 


Busy not thyself in searching into other men’s lives; the er- 
rors of thine own are more than thou caust answer for. It more 
concerns thee to mend one fault in thyself, than to find out a 
a thonsand in others. —[Bishop Leighton. 


Trent is a weak poiot in every man—a pofot at which he is 
most liable to break down in his moral and religious liberty. 
There are sins of which a Chri-tian stands in littic danger. They 
are far trom hiw in relation to habit, tendencies of thought or 
of appetite. 


Ip.eness.—Idleness is bard work for those who are not used 
to it, and dull work for those who are. idleness is a moral 
leprosy, which soon eats its way into the heart, and corrodess 
our happiness, while it undermiucs our health, Nothing is so: 
hard to do as to do nothing, 


Count your very minutes; let no time slip you. Pamper nob 
the body; a youth wants a bridle, not a spur. A fine coat is but 
ajlivery, when the person who wears it discovers no higher 
sense than that of a footman. Shun or break off all disputes 
with inferiors, lest they lose their respect for you. Never reveal 
thy secrets to any, except it be as much their interest to keep 
them, as it is yours that they should be kept. 


Tne Rev. John Kerry vo:y truly says: ‘‘ If happiness be the 
ond of life, as some would tell us, life in this world is a great 
and manifest failure. But if it be something more—if it be to 
train the soul in reverence, and faith, and obedience to God— 
then with much thut is dark, we have some light on our way, 
through the terrible mysteries which surround us. Let us pur- 
sue our way with this guide, ‘My prayer to the God of my life,” 
humbly trusting in and following Him who struggled in the 
deepest darkness for us.” 


To emBrace the whole creation with love sounds beautifully, 
but we must begin with the nearest. And be who cannot leve 
that deeply, intensely, entirely, how should he be able to luve 
that which is remote and which throws but feeble rays upor 
him from a foreign star? How should he be able to love it 
with any feeling which deserves the name of love? ‘Tne great- 
est cosmopolites are generally the neediest beggars, and they 
who embrace the entire universe with love, for the most part, 
love nothing but their narrow self.—[Harder. 


Tuere can be no ideal companionship where time is not = 
mitted to set his seal and harden the wax. _Age is needfu ta 
this as to wine. George the Third said he liked his old friends 
and old shoes the best. ‘Time is the universal finisher of alk 
jobs well begun ed 6 still higher and better degrees to our best 
work, rubs down the sharpness of its lines, overcomes the raw« 
ness of its tone. . Age and uso mellow the violin, and put the 
last.degree of perfection in its tone as no mannfacturer at Cres 





versations, and the joyous games of chijdren, 


_— or Apsam knows how to dg,—[Sumner Ellis, 











8 THe ALBION. 


pedition has been productive of fewer calamities than were an-| The burial of Mr. Sumner has been the chief event of the 
* ticipated, only sixteen men having been killed, and three hun-| week in the United States, and his death has exciteda feeling of 
~s dred wounded or injured in all. very general regret. Possessed naturally of much ability, and of 


. We learn from Calcutta, under date of March 17th, that the |much greater acquirements, he was perhaps on some occasions 
JOHN HILLYER, Publisher. distress from the famine in Bengal is increasing, and many thou-|too impulsive for a statesman, especially in his proposition of 
sands of the natives are depending upon the government for|‘‘ consequential damages” in the Alabama affair, and his more 

NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 21st, 1874. food. In the Tirhoot District 100,000 persona, all of whom were | recent suggestion that the battle-fields should be obliterated from 
in an emaciated condition, made application for relief within |the flags of the northern troops; but it is now generally con- 
SUBSCRIPTION—-FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, | ‘he last three days. ceded that he met with very unhandsome treatment from 
IN ADVANCE. One of the principal events of the week in London, has been |General Grant, and almost universal indignation is excited by 

a the arrival of the French Bonapartists, who flocked over to|the Rev. Mr. Beecher’s coarse remarks that ‘it would have 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. pay their respects at Chiselhurst, to the ex-Empress and her|been well for him had he died three years ago,” as the words 


Cbtitinien tin mele ak destin, bie son, on the latter attaining his majority. Upwards of 6,000jare considered much more applicable to the Rev. gentleman 
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Canada Subsortbers must send Twenty Conte odditional to the subscription, would have attended, had not Marshal MacMahon, considered it St. Patrick’s Day has been celebrated this week in New York 
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OUR SSS S| | person,and though the Royal Pretender is said to have 35,000 men | dreds of people who came late could not get even : ginew of 
0 PREMIUM ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1874 under his command, he is in danger of having his command|the martyr, and were obliged to go away unsatisfied. Dr. Por- 
‘ pate cut off by 8,000 men in his rear, while the President assails him |‘¢0us is amen = gmp Sg pr pe Eger eins 9 = 
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ms.’ he Tollonica patna ay ~" L ty \- cea furnish |in front. Serrano, bowever, runs the risk, so fatally experienced English tashion, and wears glasses. On Sunday evening, when he 
BRITISH : by Espartero, under nearly similar circumstances, upwards of a|ascended to the platform in the First Dutch Reformed Church in 











Tas B : . quarter of a century ago, when his men deserted him and open-| Brooklyn accompanied by the Rev. Dr. Kimball, the venerable 
Tas P pemmunans Taian, Sree) ly went over tothe enemy. Were a son of the late ree at |domine, he was clad in a black silk gown. He conducted the 
E Lonpon Quantenty Review, Conservative.) eae proceedings throughout, borrowing from the services of his own 
‘THE WEsTMINSTER Review, (Liberal.) the head of the present movement, there is little doubt that a} horch but one short prayer. He has a fine voice, and his de- 
_ Brirish Quarterty Review, (Evangelical. ) like result might be anticipated, and possibly with the came |livery is rapid, vigorous, and emphatic. Like Beecher, he is 
pre . EpinpurcH Magazine, (Tory.) ’ success; but as the Marshal stands under no such ambiguous |brimful of animalism and animal magnetism, and his influence 
ARRISON’s YOUNG Laven Zovenas,{Pechiene and Stories. ,| -Jations to the representative of the Old Bourbons, it is proba-|°VF his audience, serene y the meet — of it, is very 

, ’ : , » @ ii not pronounce so 
Harver’s Montuiy Macazrye, Illustrated. ble that he will fight and be supported to the last. Meanwhile, te “SR Gian amen « ah canis. kines te tno 
one a yA pi o however, he has been under the ity of issuing a procla-|gesticulated and thundered and thumped the desk for three- 
Tu St. -_ 7 mation indefinitely suspending the blockade on the north coast | quarters of an hour, you will find that after all he has said only 
for Girl * aa t ee “ of Spain. two or three things that your memory has thought worth re- 
THe A notion Boy - m r a a . : taining. His diffusiveness borders on the ridiculous; his pro- 
Tas — rs Ke Bismarck is said to continue seriously ill, and although able|nunciation of the Queen’s English is execrable, at least to an 
«ath occas to transact business, the constant attendance of a physician is|American ear, and when he gets steam ap he does not know 








- required when to stop. And yet he has most uf the elements ot a popular 
i reacher for the masses. 
Summary of the Week. There is a bitter religious strife going on in the Chelm district arn A number of his admirers have resolved to give him a call, 


eee ee arid of Poland. The Russian Government h -»na.|and if he cannot get recognition as an Episcopal clergyman 
ory Phasiend Me arenes have offered themselves for re- tion - el rites, churches, and ro payee : ous from the bishop of the aun, he is likely to found a Porteous 
election, and been returne! without opposition. A long tenure oe 4 P > Se Ges Ciatetet, and Episcopal Church. Bishop Cummins it is said, has made an 
of office appears in prospect before them, and they can scarcely the substitution for them of the practices of the Greek Church. effort to win him over’to the new movement, but he claims to be 
forfeit it, without some gross political blunder, which the politi The result has been riot and carnage in many places, men and |a ‘ broad-churchman’ within the church. 
cal sagacity of their leader is not likel te: poll women shot down and knouted, and a spirit of the utmost bit-| _‘‘ The reasons why Bishop Littlejohn withdrew the license to 
asthe act Buoy to comme terness among the peasantry. The miserabl t preach in the diocese have at length been made public. 

Mr. Gladstone, meanwhile, has been elected chief of the op-|__ a nl, se niserable creatures refuse to|" «« in the first place, it is alleged that Porteous advertised bim- 
position, or rather he has occupied the post with his 1 P| allow their dead to be buried according to the Russian rites, and | self, or allowed himself to be advertised, as D. D., when he is 
resolution and hesitation. F 1 m basansee 1f-| prefer to inter them without ceremony. This fact alone would |really but an M. D. He is properly the Rev. Mr. Porteou:, M. D. 

: 18. 8 : our etter which he has written show the intensity of their aversion. In reply to this, h» denies that he has ever represented himself 
to Lord Granville, it could scarcely be inferred whether he would ; : : to be a doctor of divinity, and claims that if newspapers have 
accept it now or in 1875, or at all; but the exigencies of the Stockholm, the capital of a country so tranquil, that it is|committed an error about it, he cannot justly be held 
party have compelled him to be more decisive: the Marquis of seldom heard of in Europe, is at present dfeadfully agitated by a. _ ee : - 
Hartington’s leadership being agreeable only to thearistocratic|®" °Pideme, which is striking down the inhabitants in large Ene other charge %, ties be crinks Equor Co exes. 
members, while Mr. Lowe's temper entirely disqualified him, numbers ; but the energy of ths King, the descendant of Ber- erigfnated with « Miz. Couns on Hiplsvepalion of Booskiya, whe 


. went to the biehop with the story, that the New York agent of 
and Mr. Foster was considered far too plebian. It matters little, nadotte, the only one of Napoleon’s marshals who succeeded in| the Inman line of steamers had informed him, that when Dr. 


however, who assumes the post, for the Whigs must be exclud- maintaining his place apon a throne, will practically find| Porteous came over as a passenger, he was drunk most of the 


ed from office till at least the termination of the present Parlia- meene for alleviating the calassity. Se. sical talent ninciaen ules 
a seven years hence, it their adversaries exhibit ordinary} The Bishop of Iceland has issued a pastoral, ordering a) ‘On this «x part: statement, the bishop revoked the license to 
prudence. 


service in the three hundred churches of the island on the|the doctor to preach, and then did what he should have done 
The Queen, it is said, will open Parliament in person; but ramen cay of Angvet, tm commaneetion of the theanedih on- on A egtieoe: ggg Be pollen Ne yhoo prey he had 
this is doubtfal, though it is possible she may attend while the = sy of the aest settlement, and of the grant of a new con- ev:r said unything as alleg:d by Mr. C rlis! and asserted, on the 
Lord Chancellor reads the usual speech. Meantime, Windsor stitution by the King ot Denmark, which goes into effect at the contrary, that he had described Dr. Porteous. as a very pleasant, 
Castle and London have been the seat of great rejoicings, in date mentioned. amiable gentleman, whose deportwent was strictly correct, even 
consequence of the arrival of the Duk i ‘ A t the mi i i : if he was ‘‘jovial” in his manner at times. 
uke of Edinburgh and his mongst the minor events in Europe, it may be mentioned 


; : : " . ** Upon this (so a local paper reports) the bishop returned in 
Rassiau bride. The procession into the city was of the most| tbat a large meeting has been held in Hyde Park, London, in Suteate to Brooklyn, and said, that this thing, as it had turned 


gorgeous description. Ten thousand troopsand eight hundred | f@vor of a Fenian Amnesty; and it is not impossible that Mr. | Out, was onten o~ rend his — Bishop ee — 
sailors lined the streets, and the Royal couple were, notwith-| D’Is:aeli may feel inclined to comply, as the retention of the York, gave very different reasons for his action in revoking the 
standing the inclemency of the weather and a severe snow-| fifteen or twenty utterly harmless individuals now incarcerated, caretnes. Senin ae, Gale be Oe, 


‘ ived with : : ~ had delivered ‘‘comic” lectures, and preached in non-Episcopal 
storm, received with a fervor which shows how baseless are Mr. | i8 wholly unproductive of good. The only obstacle to their dis- pulpits. The press has taken the matter up, and the course of 


Bradlaugh’s declarations, that an aversion to royalty and a feel-| Charge is that most of them were soldiers in the army, and are — bishops, is very generally condemned as arbitrary, bigoted, 
ing in favor of Republicanism exists in England. Mr. Bradlaugh, | thus considered to have been guilty of a double bh aud unwise. 
, : ; ioe » Mr. gh, guilty of a double breach of al-|°"* eee . Ba 
it may be mentioned, was ignominiously placed at the bottom of | legiance, by disregarding their military oath; but though the Re. roe able pag iheg 0 toy fa emg yng 
the poll, at the late election for the ultra-Liberal bo late Premi fused thi d ili i : i 
. ral borough of North- remier refused on this ground to pardon them, Mr. | prevailing excitement; for his weekly lectures have been attend- 
ampton, and he has covered himself with ridicule by declaring | D’Israeli may perhaps be disposed to overlook the circumstances, |ed by large crowds, at fifty cents per head.” 
that the late sudden dissolution of Parliament, while he was in| a8 there is no doubt their pardon would render him popular in tae . ° 
America, was prompted mainly by a desire on Mr. Gladstone's | Ireland, and remove oue of the greates: difficulties his govern-, StRavss, in his last work, ‘‘ The Old Faith and the New,” uses 
eee to exclude him from any chance of return to the new legis. | ment is likely to encounter. ~ ape a —— ee hae gr 
ture. . . : 4 ition of the atheis r announcing his utter loss o' in 
The Duteh still continue their war with varyin & aemate ‘ 04 hes cocursed in the Medit erranean, where |God, he says: ‘‘In the enormous machine of the universe, 
agninet the Achiness, bet the Eagllch straggie with the Achan-| heer seomted a heen nee re. ne ntis, sous also | amid the inccemnt whirl end hiss of its jagged leon whesls, 
ened antit. thtn bon , ejene 8 use @ Ashan-| have prevailed. A huge sea broke over the Laconia, a steam amid the deafening crash of iis ponderous stamps and hammers, 
meg, BO ped, confidently be considered as terminated, | vessel conveying pilgrims from Alexandna to Algiers, and a hun- | in the mi/st of this terrific commotion, man, a helpless and de- 
for Sir Garnet Wolseley, has re-embarked with the greater part | dred and seventeen of their number were instantly buried in the. fenceless creature, finds himself placed, = secure for a mo- 
= a oe a crm tig England, leaving only 1,000 men} waves. They were returning from Mecea, however, 2d the sar- | i ee ie = —— 
P e garrison the African coast. The ex-! vivors considered it as but the * Will of God.” | abandonment, is at first something awful!” ~ 
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Heroism on the Storm-tossed Atlantic. | 


The following graphic particulars from our correspondent! 
R. C. Gurney, connected with the rescue of the crew of the Brig 
Foldin, by the Cunard Steamer Algeria, on her last trip from this | 
Port to Liverpool, will be read with interest; showing that the 
traditional British Seaman is on the instant, as ready as ever, 
to peril his life for the salvation of others. 

While such seamen, handled by careful officers, man the Steam- 
ers of the Cunard, Inman and National Lines, passengers to and 
from Liverpool and New York, need not fear that they have ta- 
ken a last lingering farewell of their families, nor, that they 
have a la Dante's ** Inferno,” left all hope bebind. 

ON BOARD THE CunakD §.S. ALGERIA 
Orr Corx Harnor, Fesruary 
To the Editor (f Tae Ausion, New York: 

_Pr-suming that a short account of our doings on the “Briny,” 
since my departure trom your city, on the 18th inst., may not 
prove uninteresting to the readers of that good old sheet ‘* The 
Albion,” many of the subscribers to which, are numbered 
amoogst my most esteemed friends, I venture a description of our 
very rough passage across the ever turbulent Atlantic, with the 
fortunate rescue of eight lives. 

For the first few days the weather was exceediagly fine for the 
season of the year, but on the morning of the 23rd, in latitude 
44.21, longitude 43.4, a violent gale set in which continued with 
increasing fury until the 27th. 

On the morning of the 26th, in the midst of the wildest 
period of the storm, while the officers were strap to the 
bridge, and the quartermasters to the wheel (latitude 47 52, 
longitude 22.36), we discovered a brig in a sinking condition, 
flying a flag of distress, with men in the rigging. To approach 
the brig was to imperil our own ship andthe lives of those on 
board, the sea running so immensely high. Commodore Lorr, 
without an instant’s hesitation, ordered all bands on deck, and 
began the difficult operation, in this tearful sea, of ‘* wearing” 
ship, signaling to the brig’s crew, to be of Fa cheer, the re- 
ply to which, was instant and thrilling, ‘‘ We are sinking. Save 
us!” Commodore Lott addressed his crew from the bridge, 
telling them, that in such a sea as wasthen running, he could 
not take upon himself to say, ‘‘gotothe rescue,” but that those 
who choose to do so ‘‘could,” whereupon, that gallant young 
third officer, William Frederick Hartford, jumped into the life- 
boat, quickly followed by boatswain William White and six 
other brave seamen from our crew, crying out, ‘‘they would go."’ 
The fixing-on of life-belts was quickly done, and the boat was 
launched with the greatest difficulty, having been thrice capsized 
by the careening of the steamer. Finally, in the midst of 
breathless anxiety, mingled with the prayers of all on board, 
the brave boys put off, and in a moment the boat passed up a 
mountainous wave, mast-high, and was carried out of sight. 
The suspense was terrible, but, presently, in the heaving of the 
sea, the boat was seen nearing the sinking brig, when splash ! 
splash ! and the poor fellows, leaving their hold in the rigging, 
are seen to jump into the surging mass of waves, and crawl into 
the lifeboat, which is shortiy again approaching the steamer, 
bringing eight rescued sailors and two dogs. 

It is now, that the peril is most imminent and at 
once the cry is raised—‘‘how are they to come on board 
in such a sea?’ for in the midst of the heavy squall of hail and 
snow, the boat was at one moment as high as the yards, and the 
next moment she was in the depths of the sea. ‘* Steady, lads! 
now forit! Out with the life-buoy and rope! they have it ! 
brave boys! Whatsthat? The rope has snapped ! keep the 
boat well off, or she will be dashed to atoms against the iron 
sides of the ship!” 

More ropes were thrown over, and with much difficulty the 
crews were finally hauled on bvard, not without one man (who 
had fallen between the boat and the steamer, and was badly 
crushed, ) being aimost lost. 

The sinking vessel was the Norwegian brig Fu/din, eighty- 
seven days out from Callao, bound to Cork for orders. She had 
been dismasted thirty-six hours before the steamer sighted her 
and had not, the Alg ria, been providentially driven out of her 
course by the gale, she would to «# certainty have sunk with all 
hands in a few hours. 

The good boat that had done such noble service, it was found 
impossible to get on board in such a tremendous sea, and she, 
therefore, like the ill-fated brig, had to be abandoned. 

In consideration of the bravery of young Hartford and of his 
comrades, a meeting of the cabin passengers was held in the 
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evening when the sum of £100 was subscribed, of which £40 
was presented to Hartford to purchase a chronometer (with a 
suitable inscription commemorative of the event) and chain; £7 
to William White; £5 to each of the rescuing crew; £10 to the 
wounded man, and the balance (with £15 subscribed by the 
Commander and crew of the Alg riz) was divided among the 


rescued sailors. 


I have given this event a lengthy description, but not more so 
than it deserves; for while the Cunard Company have such noble 


ships as the Avgeria, such experienced navigators as Commo- 


dore Lott, and such plucky ‘‘stuff’ as young Hartford and his 
brave companions are made of, success must always attend 


them. 
From the terrible gales, which are now ragiug on the Atlantic 


I much fear that you will hear, of many similar disasters to 


those of the Foldin. R. C. Gurney. 


From this narrative, passengeas to Europe can deduce one 
fact : that is, to beware of rotten steamships handled by reck- 


less and incompetent officers. 





Sate or Rare Avrocrapus.—Three weeks since there was a 
sale of autographs at the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson 
Amongst the more eagerly contested were a 
Prelude for the Lute, by S. Bach, for £16; a letter from Beetho- 
ven, announcing that he had been offered the post of Kapell- 


& Hodge, London. 


meister, £11 10s., and a Song to Hope, by the same musician 


£10;a letter from Michael Angelo Buonarroti, acknowledging 
the receipt of 1,60 gold ducats as part payment for the 


tomb of Pope Julius, £6 10.; a letter from Burns, £13, 
anda Cantata, £12; a letter from Erasmus, stating that the 
King and Archbishop had invited him to England, £16 it.; H. 
Fielding, complaining of money disappointments, £6 1‘ s.; De 


Foe, complaining of his treatment, £11 11s.; Goethe, £22 1(s.; 


Goldsmith, giving a dolefal account of his travels on the ‘ on- 
tinent, £37 1('s.; Hogarth, consenting to be a member of the 


Academy of Augsburg, £18 10s.; Keats, £7 15s.; Lamb, £9 15s.; 
Songs by Mendelssohn, £15; Mozart, respecting his intended 


wife. £16 16s.; Rubens, £15 15s.; Schiller to Goethe, £9 5s.‘ 
Shelley, £7 and £6 12s.; Smollet, £11 1!s.; Sterne, requesting a 
loan of £50, £9 9s.; Swift, stating thaton account of his poverty, 
** If I come to More Park it must be on foot,” £9 9s.; Tasso, 


with a sonnet, £28 10s.; Wordsworth abusing ‘“‘Guy Manner- 


ing,” £7 2s 6d., &c. The entire sale produced £636 1s. 6d. 


Dr. Beke on Egypt. 


MODERN IMPROVEMENTS IN THE LAND OF THE PHARAOHS, 


Dr. Beke, when on his way to Sinai recently, passed through 
Egypt. He wrote from Cairo to a friend at Geneva an account 
of his experience in the land of the Pharaohs, which is published 
in the Swiss Times. The Doctor says : 


‘** When I came to Cairo from Alexandria nothing was more 
striking to me, who have visited Egypt several times, than the 
many great changes for the better than have taken place 
throughout Egypt. When once Lake Mareotis and the dreary 
waste on the western side of the Rozetta branch of the Nile are 
passed, the country, far and wide, exhibits unequivocal signs of 
improved and extended cultivation. I am told that whereas in 
1850 there were only two millionsand a halfof acres under 
culture, there are now at least five millions. The peasants are 
busily employed in clearing and ploughing the land. In one 
instaucel saw what I do not remember to have remarked 
before—a camel drawing the plough. Green crops of various 
kinds are growing (uxuriantly, and it is pleasing to see the ani- 
mals—black cattle, asses, sheep and goats—grazing in the rich 
pesture without stint. ‘Trees not only line the road on both 
sides, but have been planted so extensively that many parts of 
the country have the appearance of being well wooded. 
together the run across the Delta ona lovely, cool, but sunny 
day, was most delightful; and Iam not in the least exaggerat- 
ing when I say, that 1 was often inclined to doubt whether I 
could really bein Egypt. The sight here and there of tall 
factory chimneys rising out of the midst of the villages, or from 
among the trees, tended to increase the illusion. he fact is, 
that Egypt, thongh geographically forming a part of Africa, is 
rapidly assimilating herself to Europe, of which she desires to be 
regarded as a member. 

“If the changes in the agricultural districts and in the cli- 
mate of Egypt have been great, those in and about the capital 
of the country are not less so. The Khedive seems determined 
to make Cairo the Paris of the Levant. The western portion of 
the city is almost entirely rebuilt, and extensively enlarged in 
the direction of the Nile, whilst new streets are being opened 
through the other quarters. But on this subject I need not di- 
late. it is only to be hoped that in his zeal to modernize and 
Europeanize Cairo, the Viceroy will not deprive it of its oriental 
character, which constitutes its great charm and attraction. 

“Sir Samuel Baker's expedition, it is reported here, cost half 
a million sterling. I have since been informed upon good au- 
thority, that the sum the Viceroy is out of pocket somewhat ex- 
ceeds £400,000, and according to all accounts, the results are 
anything but commensurate with the immense outlay. How- 
ever, after he had recovered from his first disappointment, the 
Khedive is said to have felt not dissatisfied. 

“From Monsieur Mariette | learned that the French govern- 
ment are seriously contemplating the flooding of the Sahara be- 
hind Algiers, by letting in the waters of the Serene from 
the Lesser Syrtis. Ido not know whether their acquisition of 
the island of Tunis, of which I have also heard, has anything to 
do with this project. Several years ago there was talk of a 
scheme of M. De Lesseps to lay the Libyan Desert under water 
from the Red Sea. But this would be impracticable; whereas, 
on the assumption that the desert is below the level of the Med- 








iterrean, I pointed out that its munudation from the Greater 
Syrtis, or Gulf of Sidra, might be a work of comparatively little 
difficulty.” 





Tue Latest Lonpon Pray.—Mr. H. B. Farnie, who came to 
this country with the Lydia Thompson troupe, and wrote for 
them some weak burlesques, has lately made a great success in 
London, with a piece called ‘‘ Nemesis,” which ran two hundred 
and sixty nights at the Strand Theatre. He has followed it up 
with ‘‘ La Cagnotte,” in which a little party, consisting of the 
Muyor of Fouil'y-'es-Oies; Blagades, the miller; Boule-de-Suif, the 
innkeeper; Verdurette, a village beauty; and the Mayor's cousin, 
the Widow Vertuchoux, resolve to expend the accumulated 
money, which has been lost at divers games of chance, (and 
which, instead of being paid to the respective winners, has been 
keptin boxes) on a journey to Paris, a city which the Mayor as- 
serts himself to have known from infancy, but of the manners of 
which the rest of the party are avowedly ignorant. The droll- 
eries which arise from this resolution, are of a kind that has 
been well known on our stage, says the London Times, since the 
days of the ‘‘ Provoked Husband,” showing the inconveniences 
which may be undergone by a knot of unsophisticated country 
folk, who visit a large capital to which they are utter strangers; 
though where we have merely high coloring in the old English 
comedy, we bave the broadest carricature in the ‘folie musi- 
cale.” At first the travelers fall into the hands of the police, 
through their inability to pay their bill at ‘‘ Les Trois Frere:,’’ 
which they have expected to find a remarkably cheap place. 
Conducted to the police office, their condition becomes worse 
through the discovery of a large glove-stretcher on the person 
of the Mayor, who is at once suspected of being ‘ Iron-hand,” 
an escaped convict, for whose apprehension a large reward is 
offered. Locked up, they attempt to escape, chiefly by means 
of a pickaxe, which has just been purchased by the miller, but 
they are stopped by a body of Zouaves summoned for the oc- 
casion. Bailed out at last by a ‘little Vicomte,” who is their 
“ grand seigneur” at home, and who is enamored of Verdure'te, 
they find their way to the bureau of M. Seraphin, a matrimonial 
agent, which, by the way, has been one of the great objects of 
their journey. Here difficulties arise in pairing off fitting 
couples; but at last, all are satisfied, and the Vicomte becomes 
the husband of Virdurette. 





Tuer Late Parepa-Rosa.—The following interesting anecdotes 
are related of that noble woman, Parepa-Rosa: She pronounced 
the Boston Handel and Haydn Society, the best choral organ- 
ization in America, and said that she took greater pleasure in 
singing with that body than with any other. She regarded the 
members, nearly one thousand in number, almost as personal 
friends. One day, at rehearsal, she inquired why a temporary 
flight of stairs were placed in front of the stage. ‘‘ They are ex- 

ressly for your use,” was the answer. She quickly and smiling- 
y answered: ‘I declare I won't sing, unless [ can come in 
with the rest of the girls.” On the occasion of a benefit to Mr. 
Lothian, of the Boston Theatre, a few seasons since, Miss 
Meblig was prevented from appearing, and Parepa (who was 
sitting in s private box), hearing of the fact, and not wishing the 
beneficiary nor the audience to be disappointed, asked permis- 
sion to replace the absent artist,and amid the great applause, 
she appeared in walking dress and hat, and when the audience 
had testified its acknowledgment of her kindness, she sang, very 
appropriately, ‘‘As I'd nothing else to do !”” 





THE LIVERPOOL 


Aquaria in Europe. 







































































AQUARIUM-——-AN INTERESTING UNDER- 
TAKING, 
Emulating the good example of Brighton, Liverpool intends 
havingan aquarium. The Mercury of that city says that ‘‘ the 
site selected therefor, is the vacant plot of ground opposite the 
Gymnasium, in Myrtle street, eligibly situated for our southern 
‘West End,’ and not too far removed from the main lines of 
town traffic. On this large space of ground, it is proposed to 
erect an extensive aquarium as the leading attraction, together 
with a spacious concert hall, to be available for general hire, an 
attractive conservatory, a restaurant, a photographic saloon, and 
some bijou shops. Of the Sydenham aquarium it need only be 
said, tbat thirty per cent, is the annual profit upon this recent 
addition to the palace. 
“The conservatory will be a perennial attraction—tropical 
phytology in partnership with marine zoology, each stimulating 
appreciation of the other; while a numerous succession of flower 
shows is contemplated in the scheme. The restaurant, too, will 
be a material adjunct, and not the least necessary part of acom- 
prehensive pleasure-fair of this inteliectual character. 
“The aquarium, concert-hall, conservatory, and restaurant 
are so arranged in the plan as to be readily thrown into one un- 
broken line of pomenade, though not quite a continuous vista 
of ‘dazzling halls.’ The plan is an oblong parallelogram; the 
entrance leading to a vestibule, from which, you may strike into 
the spacious aquarium on the right hand, or into the concert 
hall on the left hand. Preterring first to inspect the aquarium, 
we shall enter the great room of the building, designed to be 
the most imposing as it will be the most attractive branch of the 
establishment. Vhis great marine exposition will be surrounded 
by water-tanks raised und glazed off like so many plate-glass 
shops, each tank exhibiting its piscatorial family in free and av- 
tive locomotion, from the familiar minnow to Victor Hugo's 
devil fish, perhaps the most attractive and not least mysterious 
being the beautiful zoophyte family. There will be twenty-four 
of these show-tanks, varying from 6 to 70 feet in length, and 
containing an aggregate of nearly a hundred thousand gallons 
of sea water; their capacity enabling a larger class of fishes to 
be exhibited than is usual in modern aquaria. Apart from these 
there will be store tanks, useful partly for hospital purposes when 
members of the great family fall sick, and partly for breeding 
purposes. Turning from the side tanks we sball finda number of 
glass cases on tables and otherwise arranged, these serv: 
for the more effectual exhibition of curious small fishes, such as 
the wonderful sea horse, sea anemones, madrepores and other 
curious creatures of the great deep. There will be also a 
central tank for o:namental effect, sarrounded with rock and 
ferns; and at one side of the hall will be a band platform, back- 
ed with an imposing rookery. The water in tanks requires arti- 
ficial impregnation with air because of confined staguation; and 
to effect aeration there will be steam engines for driving air cur- 
rents into the water, and for keeping up the needful amount of 
agitation. Sea-water will be carted from the river and deposited 
in a reservoir, which will hold about four hundred thousand 
gallons—that is, about four times the quantity needful for fill- 
ing the tanks. The aquarium hall, being the principal feature, 
will be handsomely decorated—columns, arches, ceramic wall- 
tiles, encaustic floor tiles, with artistic disposition of decorative 
colors. The contemplated outlay for this enterprise is $250,000, 
which will be raised by means of a stock company. 


A Parable from Liebig. 


BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 








The church bells were ringing, the Devil sat singing 
On the stump ofa rotten old tree; 

“Oh ! faith it grows cold, and the creeds they grow old, 
And the world is nigh ready for me." 


The bells went on ringing, a spirit came singing, 
And smiled as he crumpled the tre:; 

«* Yon wood does but perish now seedlings to cherish, 
And the world is too live ye for thee,” 





Tue Copsier Port.—All the cobblers in the world are re- 
quested to contribute to a fund for the erection of a monument 
in honor of the great shoemaker poet, Hans Sachs, known in 
this country chiefly by the notices of his poetry in some of 
Longfellow’s and Lowell’s works. The monument is to be put 
up in Nurnburg, the birth-place and residence of the poet on 
the occasion of his 300th anniversary, January 20th, 1876, 
Hans Sachs was one of the most prolific poets that ever lived. 
Eight years before his death he took an inventory of his poetic 
stock, and found that he had written then 6,181 pieces, namely: 
4,200 songs, 208 comedies and tragedies, 1,70) comic tales, and 
73 miscellaneous lyrics. 





Deatu oF A TENon-—Old opera-goers will remember that many 
years ago, the leading tenor in English opera in this country was 
Mr. Manvers. He used to sing with Mrs. Wood. He was an 
Englishman, was educated at Oxford and studied his art in 
Italy. For many years he was a prominent oratorio and concert 
singerin England. He finally left the ;rofessiona long time 
since in consequence of a chronic asthmatic affection, and we 
have now to record his death, which took place in London on 
the 22nd of February. 





+ 





CHARLES SUMNER ON NAMING CHILDREN. —'The late Senator once 
received a letter from a friend in New York City, containing the 
intelligence that the writer had named a new-born son after him 
To this Mr. Sumner replied as follows: 
“Don’t makee mistake. Never name achild after a living man. 
This is the counsel I give always, and most sincerely. Who 
knows that I may not fail? I, too, may grow faint, or may turn 
aside to false gods. I hope not. But this is one of the myster- 
ies of the future. Therefore, name your boy some good Chris- 
tian name—it may be Charles if you will, for that is general, but 
do not compel him to bear all his days a label which he may 
dislike. I once meta strong anti-slavery youth who bore the 
name of Martin Van Buren. He was born while New York sat 
in the Presidential chair, and his father named him after the 
chief of the land. But the youth did not find the sentiments of 
the late Mr. V. B. such as he wished to be associated with. 
CHARLES SUMNER, | 
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THE ALBION. 





“'Prust in Gott. 





God answers our prayers, 

At times and by: ways 
That are best; 

We know not how or 

Where it will be, but 
There is rest. 


In sorrow and pain 

His hand guides us well, 
Never fear, 

We sha}l reap, as we 

Sow. In Heaven all 
Shall be clear. 


O tr st iu the Lord ! 
For he will provide 
For us all; 
He who numbers the 
Hairs of our beads loves 
Great and small. 


Cease to do evil, 
Learn ta do well, and 
We shall know 
Of the angels in 
Heaven, the gifts God 
Can bestow, 








GRACE O’MALLEY: 
“Grace of the Heroes.” 


A New Historical Irish Romance of the Fifteenth 
Century. 





By J. E. MUDDOCK. 





CHAPTER XV.—( Continued.) 


Alice and Lyster rode on without speaking, the haste 
of the former being so great, that Lyster really found 
difficulty in keeping up with her. Hampton Court was 
reached at last, and Alice, having procured admission to 
the palace, was ushered into a waiting chamber until it 
should please her majesty to receive her. 

Elizabeth was strangely fickle in these matters. One 

hour she would give audience to the meanest of her 
subjects, and the next deny even her Lord Chamberlain, 
or Prime Minister, an interview. Alice Markham was a 
privileged visitor at the palace, and the queen had on 
various occasions deigned to speak in the most flattering 
terms—calling her the “pretty Alice,” and promising 
that none but Hubert Dillon should be husband to her. 
She had been pleased to say that he was a brave and 
courtly youth, and dazzled him with visions of love and 
zlory. 
. Under these circumstances, Alice felt perfectly justi- 
fied in attempting to approach her majesty and plead for 
the imprisoned Hubert. ‘Two hours passed before word 
came that she could see the queen. They had been 
long, dreary hours, and her patience had been thoroughly 
exhausted. She could think only of her absent lover, 
and dreaded that every minute’s delay would but serve 
to increase his danger. 

When. therefore, she was conducted through corridors 
and rich chambers, her little heart was palpitating 
strangely, and her face was flushed with excitement. 
Nor was her agitation lessened when she found herself 
standing in the queen’s private closet, surrounded by 
several high-born and haughty dames. 

Elizabeth, as was sometimes her custom, had been 
playing upon the virginal, and amusing herself with her 
ladies-in-waiting in her private chamber. She had 
thrown aside the instrument, and her face wore a frown 
as the trembling maiden entered. 

Poor Alice! All her courage and resolution failed 
her now. She forgot all she intended to say to the 
queen, and fur a moment scemed dazed and confused. 
Then recollecting in whose presence she stood, she 
threw herself at the queen’s feet, and in a voice, broken 
with emotion, said : 

* Will your majesty deign to pardon the humble and 
most loyal of your subjects, for thus daring to intrude 
upon your privacy? Your majesty has been graciously 
pleased to say that 1 was at liberty to ask, in person, for 
a royal favor. In all humility, theretore, great queen, I 
kneel at your majesty’s feet, and crave thy gracious 
hearing of my petition.” 

“Thou art prolix, child,” exelnuimed the queen,” iu 
an impatient tone. “To the point at onee—what wouldst 
thou ask of us ?” 

Poor Alice felt more and more perplexed, and the 
power of speech well nigh forsook her. She found a dif- 
ficulty in putting-her suit into words—-there were so 
many ears listening to her, so many eyes fixed upon her 
face; that it was now scarlet. She telt that if she could 
but have been alone with the queen for a few short min- 
utes, she coild have said so much, and pleaded so ear- 
nestly for her absent lover, that she could heve spoken 
as Woman to woman; but now the place seemed to swim, 
and the stately Tudor appeared to stiff and formal, and 
her condescension and paironage had all gone. In spite 
of her'trepidation, Alice did not fail to notice this ; and 
as she did so, she regretted ber hastiness in seeking the 
queen’s presenee. ‘The disposition of Elizabeth partook 
so mauch more of the haughty than the tender, that the 





lof this, and began ‘to think now that she had been un- 
‘pardonably presumptuous, in thus hastily seeking au- 
|dience of her majesty. 
| Hlizabeth soon showed signs of impatience on noticing 
|the confusion of the kneeling girl. 

“We have permitted you to approach us, child, im- 
pressed with the belief, that you had some important 
suit to urge; but we regret our favor, since you came 
But to trifle.” 

“Oh, your majesty pardon me, I crave! I am but 
an humble girl, and my heart is full of emotion. I came 
to plead for your devoted and loyal servant, Hubert 
Dillon, whom you dispatched to Ireland on an impor- 
tant mission.” 

“ He is your lover, and was to have become your hus- 
band ?” said the queen. 

“He zs to become my husband, an your gracions ma- 
jesty so pleases,” answered the trembling Alice. 

“Well, well—we'll sce. But what wouldst thou with 
us now ?” the queen asked, impatiently. 

“ Your majesty is aware that Hubert Dillon is detain- 
ed a prisoner, and a ransom demanded for his release. 
Tt is to humbly crave your majesty to pay this ransom 
that I am here.” 

‘“‘ God’s death!” cried the queen, in a tone that made 
the kneeling girl tremble violently, “this is boldness, 
iideed! We do not keep our coffers full to pay ran 
soms for bungling ambassadors; nor do we allow an Irish 
savage to dictate terms to us.” 

* Pardon me, your majesty; but my lover’s life may 
be in danger,” Alice answered. 

Elizabeth frowned, fur she was peculiarly conscious 
ef the decay of her own beauty. And yet, notwithstand- 
ing this knowledge, she was guilty of an absurd excess 
of personal vanity; while the extravagant flattery ad- 
ministered to her daily and hourly by her servile cour- 
tiers, filled her with exaggerated notions of her own 
wisdom and her sovereign power. Moreover, this tend- 
ed to render her rule more stern and despotic, and her 
mind on many points incapable of sober counsel. The 
young and lovely were, therefore, on many occasions, 
the objects of her malignity. The Irish question, also, 
was one that caused her more vexation than anything 
else. ‘The expense of it pinched her, the ill success of 
her officers wearied her, and in that service she grew 
hard to please. She had likewise arrived at a settled 
persuasion, that the extreme of severity was safer than 
that of indulgence—an opinion which, when communi- 
eated to her officers and ministers, was the oceasion, es- 
pecially in Ireland, of many cruel andarbitrary acts. It 
was evident, then, that Alice Markham could not bave 
come upon 2 worse errand, especially in the queeu’s pre- 
sent mood; for when the message had been brought to 
Elizabeth of the demand made by O'Malley, she had 
gone into one of her violent fits of temper, and vowed 
that if she had to send twenty regiments, she would 
crush the rebellious chief. 

“Thy lover’s life may be in danger,” the queen an- 
swered, sternly, “but wuch as we may regret that, our 
dignity and honor demand fi:st consideration at our 
hands. The insolent demand made by this chief will 
not be complied with, but instead of a thousand rose 
nobles, we will send a thousand picked troops to lay 
waste his kingdom and rescue this Hubert Dillon’ 
“But, your majesty, if his life should be sacrificed be- 
fore succor ean arrive 2?” Alice asked, tremblingly. 
“Well, then, it would be necessary for thee to seek 
for another lover, an thou wouldst wed,” was the queeu’s 
withering answer. 

Alice felt that nothing further was to be gained by any 
attempt to prolong the interview, and so she craved the 
queen’s permission to retire, and this being accorded, 
pressed her lips to her majesty’s hand and withdrew. 
When she had rejoined Lyster, who had patiently 
awaited her return, she hurriedly informed him of the 
result of her audience with the queen, and asked his 
opinion as to the best course to pursue. As he accom- 
panied her back to her residence, he tried to persuade 
her that the threatened danger to Hubert’s life, was 
more remote than it seemed. But in his heart he hada 
fear that he did not care to make known to Alice. He 
feared more for the Ban Oussel’s burning glances than 
O’Malley’s threats. 

This Lyster had long secretly loved the beautiful 
Alice, but his noble and honorable nature had restrained 
him, from uttering a word that would have been preju- 
dicial to his friend’s and companion’s woving, or that 
would have cast a stain upon his honor. 

Alice was terribly grieved at the unexpected turn 
matters had taken. She had parted with her lover so 
full of hope, believing that his errand to Ireland would 





|failure in Elizabeth’s service was to incur her severest 
\displeasure, for the queen knew not how to brook de- 
\feat. 


bring him fame and fortune, as it no doubt would have 


But, alas, these hopes weré doonied t6 be soon seat- 
tered to the winds! tumors reached England, just as 
an expedition to the West of Ireland was being fitted 
out, that O'Malley was dead. And this caused Eliza- 
beth to countermand her orders; for the national exche- 
quer had been so drained, and the military resources 
taxed to such an extent by recent events, than any ex- 
pedition that was likely to prove fruitless was instantly 
abandoned, as soon as it was perceived that no geod 
could arise from it. 

At first the report was treated as a canuid by the 
public, who blamed the queen for cancelling the order; 
but confirmatory news was soon forthcoming, and there 
was rejoicing in London that this troublesome chief had 
finished his career. The public were feted, there were 
illuminations, fireworks, and bear dancing. The re- 
joicings, however, were specdily turned to grief and 
rage, when it became known that Ilubert Dillon was 
the husband of Grace O'Malley, and she, inheriting the 
untameable spirit of her race, was bent upon purstin 
the same policy towards England that her father had 
done. 

This news was brought by some of the queen’s troops 
who were returning from Ireland, and they had learnt it 
from a kern who had deserted from Clare Island, but 
who, strange to say, was ignorant of Dillon’s death. 

Etizabeth’s rage when she heard it, knew no bounds. 
She caused a proclamation to be issued denouncing Hu- 
bert as the worst of traitors, and setting a price of five 
hundred crowns upon his head. 

Of course the reports reached Lyster’s ears; but he 
detcrmined, for the present, not to let Alice know, for 
her state of health was such that the blow might be fa- 
ial. However, his intentions were frustrated by the 
tongue of idle gossip, which said, with the customary 
cruel sneers displayed at such times, that Mistress Alice 
Markham, who had been a favorite at the Court, had 
been trifled with by a worthless knight, and even her 
fair fame was attacked by the breath of slander. 

One day Lyster received a message from Alice, re- 
questing him to wait upon ter. His heart sunk within 
him, for his worst fears were realized; and though he 
could not turn a deaf ear to the call of distress, he 
dreaded to go, for loving her as he did, he felt that he 
could not bear to see her suffer. 

But second considerations served to convince him, 
that it would be cruelty to remain away. And so, in 
obedience to her summons, he hurried to the house, fully 
expecting to find Alice stretched helplessly upon her 
couch. He was scarcely prepared, therefore, to find in- 
stead, that she was pacing her apartment, anxiously 
awaiting his coming. 

“I thank you, Lyster, for so promptly answering my 
message,” she said as he entered. 

He could not conceal his surprise on finding his ex- 
pectations not realized, and en noticing this she ex- 
claimed: 

“You seem astonished! Is it because my cheeks 
are dry, and my eyes are not red with weeping ?” 

“ T must confess,” he answered, “ that I expected to 
see some signs of griet” Then he cheeked himself, 
“* But perhaps the news’”-—— 

“ Nay,” she cried interrupting him, ‘do not deceive 
thyself. I know all. That is, I know what the tongue 
of rumor has spoken, but my heart doubts the truth, 
and I have sent for thee, knowing that thou wert Hu- 
bert’s friend, as I trust thou art mine now, to ask thy 
counsel and thy opinion.” 

In his own mind Lyster believe that there were good 
grounds for the report, and though he could not altoge- 
ther accept the story of his friend’s marriage with Grace 
as being strictly true, he nevertheless came to the con- 
clusion that Hubert had been guilty of shameless in- 
trigue, dishonorable alike to himself as it was eruel to 
his betrothed in England. 

Lyster was a noble-minded, good-hearted fellow, who 
had been strongly attached to Hubert. Ie had Jong 
secretly loved the beautiful Alice Markham, but had 
concealed his passion both from her and Hubert, simply 
striving to prove to them his willingness a tall times to 
sacrifice himself in their interests 

Under these cireumstances, he accepted the news of 
his friend’s faithlessness with great reluctance, and 
hesitated to utter one confirmatory word damaging to 
the honor of his friend in the sight of Alice. 

In answer to her, therefore, he spoke lightly and 
doubtingly to the report, saying that the tongues of the 
idle were ever given to exaggeration, more particularly 
when they were employed in speaking evil tidings. 

But this did not satisfy Alice, and it was evident she 
saw through his ruse, for she exclaimed: 


“ Lyster, this is not just, though it may be friendly. 








done had he been successful. But he had failed, and 


The mortifying reception she had met with from 
\the queen, and the agitation she suffered on account of 
her lover's danger, threw Alice Markham into a low fe- 


My woman’s instinct tells me too surely that Hubert has 
forgotten his knightly honor. ‘Thou knowest how truly 
I have loved thy friend, but though my heart is break- 
ing I cannot waste the time in useless lamentations. I 
am still true to him, and my love for him will last as 
long as I live.” 





ver, that lasted for some weeks. During this time Lys- 
ter was assiduous in his attention to the suffering girl, 


“ But he is unworthy of such devotion,’’ Lyster an- 


| swered sorrowfully. 


slightost appearance of presumption, woukd always pro- using all the means he could think of to assuage her! “ tush !" slie cried: “ thou speakest of thy friend and 


voke her to take a pleasure in mortifying'the most dis- grief,” and buoyiuy her up with hopes of future happi-|/my treasure. 


tinguished of her fayorites. Alice was too well aware ines. 


Let us not be hasty in judging those we 
love, for bitterly painful it is to have to condemn, even 





























in thought, one who is linked to us by bonds of affee- 
tion.’ 

“ Thy nature is all goodness,” he answered. 

“ Nay, thou art wrong. 1 am fuli of evil ways; but I} 
have a woman's heart, good Lyster.” 

In spite of the strong attempt to preserve composure, 
her own words probed the weak spot; her long lashes 
were moist with tears, and her beautiful lips quivered 
with emotion Lyster approached, and taking her hand, 
he gently led her toa seat, and then for the first time 
she gave way to a passionate burst of weeping. 

He knelt beside her, and used every art he could 
think of to calm her grief, but she begged him to let her 
weep, saying: 

“ Lyster, | am, indeed, a woman!” 

And surely this display of grief was the most natural 
way of proving her words; for the woman who is barren 
of tears lacks the true sentiment, the depth of feeling, 
the fine sympathy of her who, when the hand of sorrow 
strikes heavily, can prove her woman’s nature by silent 
eloquent tears, against which even the most stubborn of 
hearts is not proot. A tearless woman is a monstrosity ; 
she is like the waterless desert, where bloometh no 
flowers, but all is aridity. 

Alice Markham, engaged in a hopeless struggle to 
keep closed the floodgates of her soul, but she might as 
well have attempted to turn back the advancing tide. She 
was too womanly, too gentle not to weep; aud so she 
bowed her young head beneath this weight of sorrow, 
and her grief found full vent. 

Lyster gazed at her in silent pity. His own heart was 
full, until he felt as if he could no longer restrain his 
feelings, but must weep too. 

Presently, Alice grew calmer ; the storm dicd away to 
a fitful sigh ; then she rose and held out her hand to 
Lyster. 

“Thou art a worthy friend,” she said, “and I know 
you will pardon me for my weakness, I am stronger now, 
but I feel as if the sunshine had gone out of my life, 
and that all the flowers that erst-while bloomed so sweet- 
jy had withered. If it be true that Hubert has bound 
himself to this woman, it is certain he will never return 
to England since he is branded as a traitor, and his life 
would in consequence be forfeited. But are there no 
means, good Lyster, by which I can see him once again?” 

“T fear there are none, for he would fly from thee 
as one, who, guilty ofa great crime, would shun his ae 
cuser,”’ 

“Thou dost not understand my meaning,” she an- 
swered. “ He should suffer no reproach, no accusation 
at my hands.” 

“T am aware that thy gentle nature could find no 
words in which to condemn him, but thy very presence 
would be sufficient; for how could he bear to look thee 
in the face again ?” 

“Thou dost not understand me yet, Lyster. 
see but not be seen.” 

“That is impossible, Alice.” 

“Impossible! Can anything be impo sible to a de- 
termined woman ?” 

“Thou canst not know of the difficulties that lie in the 
way,” he said, ina tone of sadness. ‘‘ Besides, he has 
forfeited thy love, and is unworthy of such devotion.” 

“Oh, Lyster, how little dest thou know of a woman’s 
heart!” was her reply. ‘ A trae woman’s love once 
given is deathless. It survives neglect, coldness—even 


I would 





|admit the impractieability. 
in the way, but I will overcome them. 


t 


sing her hand to his lips, he bade her adieu and hw ried 
away. 


had evidently been a listener to the interview between 


Grace's arm. But though the wound bled frecky, it was 


LBION. 








That is impracticable ;and for thy own sake 


“a 


There may difficulties arise | 
I will go.” | 
“Thou ait determined on this course ?” | 
«Ten. 
“Then I go too,” said Lyster, in a tone of firmness. 
“That must not be,” Alice answered; ‘it is my mis- 
sion now. But thou hast other hopes and higher aims 
in life—thou hast position, wealth, glory and wife to win. 
and the cause of thy country and thy queen to espouse.” 
‘ All of these considerations I now fling te the winds!” 
he exclaimed, with enthusiasm. “I love traly, love but 
one, and between me and that one no other must come,” 
“Her name ?” Alice asked. 
“Thou shall know some day.” But she will love me 
for my devoted service to thee. I swear to be thy 
champion, to watch over thee, guard thee in danger, 
and, if needs be, die for thy sake.” 
“Thou arta brave faithful fellow!" was her answer. 
“But some preparations are needed for our journey.” 
“ When sball we start ?” he asked. 
“In three days from now. We will travel to Chester, 
and thence take ship to Ireland. Till then farewell.” 
“ But thou wilt need some disguise,” he said. 
‘Leave that to me. In the meantime think of thyself, 
and all thou wilt have to forfeit, in undertaking what to 
thee must be a profitless journey, and if thou regret thy 
resolution, [ will release thee from thy promise.” 








«Thou art a noble fellow, and heaven will prosper 
hee.” 
“ Amen!” was the ‘ervent utterance; and then pres- 


CHAPTER XVL. 
THE SPY, | 
The shot from the pistol of the mysterious figure, who 


Grace and Basilid, had taken effect in the fleshy part of 


very slight, and beyond being painful, caused little 
inconvenience, 

On the alarm being given, several kerns hurried 
across the drawbridge, and in the direction the fugitive 
Lad takcn. But he managed to clue their vigilance and 
get clear off, 

In a little while the excitement caused by the event. 
died away, and silence reigned once more throughout 
the castle, 

Grace aud Moriat were in their chamber. The former 
was reclining upon a couch, and Moriat had just finished 
dressing her wound. 

The Ban Oussel looked very pale and jaded, now that 
the intense excitement that had sustained her through 
the eventful evening had passed. er face no longer 
wore the bold and defiant look, bat told too plainly now 
how great her sorrow was. 

“Sister,” said Moriat, “ thou art suffering much, and 
need rest. Try and sleep, for it is necessary that thou 
shouldst gain strength to undertake the many duties 














deceit. Though an impassable gulf is formed between 
her and the object of her adoration, she will sit upon the 
brink gazing across the void, ever straining her eyes to 
catch a glimpse of the loved face until the grave gives 
her rest. I reeognize that Hubert is an outlaw, and 
therefore cannot return to his country. But why should 
T not go to him. Tecan see and not be seen; be near 
him and he know it not; hear his voice, sit at his feet, 
soothe him when he is troubled, tend him should he be 
sick; guard him in danger.” 

* Alice thou art indeed an angel!” Lyster exclaimed 
in admiration. 

“No.” she answered, sorrowfully—“ only aewoman, 
patient and suffering, as is a woman’s mission; and 
strong only in my devotion to the mau to whom I have 
given my heart.” 

“ Bat is thy a'tachment so strong that none other 
could supplant him?” asked Lyster. 

“Fes.” 

Lyster sighed, and there was silence for some minutes, 
during which Alice seemed to be revolving some half- 
formed scheme in her mind. At length she spoke, ina 
tone that told that after much consideration she had ar-, 
rived at aconclusion that nothing could alter: 

“ Lyster, I will go.” 

“But consider the distanee, and the difficulties of 
such a jourpey.” 

“ Nay, Iwill consider nothing that will tend to deter 
me in my purpose.” 

“ But the danger,” he cried, “ that will surround thee !” 

“ Lam indifferent to every risk.” 

‘But thy presence in the stronghold of this barbaric, 
woman, who is reported to be the wife of Hubert, might 





/ wounded arm—* I have mueh to live for. 


that will devolye upon thee iu thy position as head of 
the sept.” 

“ Nay, I cannot sleep,” was the answer. ‘ There is a 
throbbing in my brain, and my heart seems chilled. It 
is not physical suffering that can make me quail, But 
this ental torture is worse than the rack. ‘The sun of 
my life has suddenly set, and from this night, and for 
ever more, my path will be beset with danger and devoid 
of light. It is not the danger I fear, but the loneliness 
—the hungering of the heart which navght can satisfy, 
since he who was its warmth lies dead.” 

“Ah, sister, thou hast indeed my sympathy,’ said 
Moriat, “ and 1 will try in some measure to fiJl the gap. 
But do not let thy views of life be so gloomy. ‘Thou bast 
much to live for.” 

‘Ah, by heaven, thou art right!” eried Grace, with 
startling energy, as she partly raised herself on her un- 
I have to live 
for revenge: and that being accomplished, to regenerate 
my country, to free it from the Saxoa yoke; to bequeath 
liberty to my followers, so that in the far-off future their 
descendants may enjoy in peace the fruits of their labor. 
and the name of Grace O'Malley shall be remembered 
throughout the west with honor and pride.” 

“That is a noble resolution,” her listener answered, 

“ Be not so sure of that. Iam a child of cireumstan- 
ces now, and can but follow the course that too plainly 
lies before me. ‘lo attempt to shun my fate would be 
madness. A few days ago life to me meant love—that 
exquisite state that gives us a foretaste cf a happier 
sphere. I was contented to bask in his smiles, live up- 
on the honey of his lips, to submit calmly and patiently 
to him, hoping or wishing for nothing beyond. But that 





aronse her deadliest j: alousy, and she would slay thee !” 

“That is true,” answered Alice. 
there, and neither she nor Hubert will know of my pre- 
sence,” 


“ But L will be, 


| 


state.is passed now—passed before } had fully realized 
its bliss, Every flower in my life: is withered—every 
hope blighted Mydowe is dead,” 





and the|“ there may come one te whom thou wilt give thy more 

sake of those who love thee, thou must abandon this matured affections.” 

mad scheme.” 
“No; nothing shallturn me in my purpose, I do not face became scarlet. 


his place in my affections.” 


she modified her tone, and continued : 


“T shall need no releasing; I can forfeit nothing that |—not as her old self, ‘tis true, but as a stern, implaca- 
I care for. The journey will not be profitless, for | may ble, iron-willed fury, whose self-constituted mission 
gain all that I hope for in Lfe,” he answered. 































































Grace almost sprang from her couch, and her ashed 


“Do not say that again,” she cried, “lest I curse thee. 
Do not suggest to me the possibility of another taking 


Then seeing how pained and frightened her sister was, 


“Silly wench!—dost thou not know that a woman loves 
but once ? Should I be true to the dead love's memory 
if I allowed another to usurp his place in my heart? I 
do not say that I will not marry again. Nay, will 
marry, and that shortly,” 

** Marry !—-and_ shortly ?” 
astonishment. 

“Ay, marry. Does it not sound strange that I 
should speak thus almost before the body of my hus- 
band is cold? But I thivst for power now. This is 
my ambition—an ambition 1 will gratify at any cost. 
Marriage can give me this power, and so | will marry 
again, And henceforth my dream is greatness.” 

She sunk back again exhausted, and out of her eyes 
faded all expression, a8 out of her life had gone all 
warmth, It was scarcely possible to imagine that this’ 
now apparently lifeless woman, could ever again revive: 
sufficiently to carry out her purpose—she seemed 80 
weak, so helpless. But it was but the slumbering of 
the veleano. Though its activity had for a time ceased, 
its power was still there, And the prostrate womand 
would rise the stronger for having been beaten down 


Moriat exclaimed in 


would be to wage war with the world. 
Moriat drew her stool closer to the couch, and sat 
silently gazing upon the face of her sister. At length 
she said in a subdued tone, seeing that the eyes of 
Grace were still open : 
“Thou art weary, sister. 
over thee.” 
Grace drew the fair head of the gentle woman to- 
wards ber, and impressing a kiss upon. ber forehead, 
said: 
“J will dream, but not sleep. Retire thyself to rest, 
and leave me, for I would be alone,” 


Sleep, and I will watch 


Moriat returned her sisters embrace; and then throw- 
ing herself on her own bed, and fondly thinking of 
her lost Maon, she slept the sleep of the innocent. 
The wind had risen now, and moaned dismally round 
the building, while upward from the shore came the 
voice of the restless sea. Did that voice mingle with 
the waking dream of the crushed woman who? laid 
there so motionless, staring blankly at the dull red 
embers of the turf fire? Did it repeat to her the story 
of her young life, that, like the great sea itself, had 
been so restless, so fitful 2 Did she once more hear Ads 
voice in the surging waves, watil her heart thrilled as ité 
had done on that’ memorable night when she stoede 
under the shadow of the cliff on the beach, clasped an 
his loving embrace? Did it once more arouse inher a 
touch of the true woman’s nature—gentle, hopeful, 
and dependent on one well-loved being ? Did, it speak, 
to her of the peace that might have been had not the 
mnysterious hand of Fate turned the current of her life? 
As the wind increased and the voice of the sea grew 
hoarser, did it turn her thoughts from the past to. the fu- 
ture-—a future darkened with the shadow of an ineffaee- 
able sorrow ?—a hot and restless future, in which the 
sounds of blaying trumpet, clashing swords, and ringing 
shots were strangely mingled, but which would serve to 
stifle the cries of unsatisfied longings that would go up 
from an empty heart—longings that even power, great- 
ness and wealth, could never satiate, but which would 
continue until the Angel of Death wrote finzs on the 
last page of the strange, eventful history. 

Long she laid there dreaming her dreams, until, per- 
haps, the moaning wind and the speaking sea did pene- 
trate into the inner depths of her nature, where some- 
thing of the woman still lingered, aud aroused in her, it 
might be for the last time, one feeling of that holy sad- 
ness which purifics while it pains; for she arose with 
some difficulty, and crossea to her sister’s hed, and 
bending down gently, kissed the brow of the sleeping 
woman, Then she drew her cloak over her head, an 
tying her wounded arm in a sling, noiselessly left the 
room. 

Making her way along the stone passage she reached 
the door leading into the courtyard. ‘then hurriedly 
crossing to the banqueting hall, which had been trans- 
formed into a chamber of death, she stood for some mo- 
ments, as if the loneliness of the place had alarmed her. 
It was intensely dark. Not a sound was to be heard 
save the moaning wind and the beating sea. The Ban 
Oussel slowly made her way to the head of the table, and 
stretching out her hand, toucbed the cold marble-like face 
ofthe dead knight; and with a smothered ery of soul- 
wrang despair, she sunk upon her knees, and, bending 
her head down upon the body of her husband, shook 
with convulsive weeping. 

“Oh, Hubert, my beloved,” she cried, “ I am indeed 
lonely now. How gladly would I have sacrificeds my 
own life to have sayed.thine. I am stricken with an ex- 





“But it may be again revived,” answered Moriat ; 
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ceeding bitter sorrow, and must weep, I could kneol 
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here and watch for years, and never tire in my vigil. 
But in a few hours even thy poor mangled body will be 
taken from me; and what remains for me then but deso- 
lation ?”” 

As Grace knelt beside the body of her lord, the figure 
that had fired at and wounded her was speeding across 
the island. This figure was that of a tall lithe man 
named Ulic, one of O’Malley’s kerns, and a sworn friend 
of Tomassa Rua’s, the latter having once saved his life 
from drowning. 

Ulic continued to speed onwards in the darkness, 
overcoming every difficulty in the shape of bog and 
mountain, until he reached the point of the island far- 
thest from the castle and nearest Clew Bay. 

Arrived here he gave a long shrill whistle, and in a 
little while a punt, rowed by two men approached the 


shore. 
Ulie a in, and the rowers pulled quickly sea- 
ward until they reached a galley that was lying at anchor. 


The fugitive clambered to the deck, and made his way 
to the small cabin under the raised poop. 

Seated in this cabin were MacMahon, ‘l’omassa Rua, 
and several galloglasses. 

“ Ah—the news!” exclaimed Tomassa as Ulic entered. 

“Great news, by the Mass!” answered the man. 
“ But give me a stoup of usquebaugh, for my throat is 
parched.” 

Tomassa poured out some spirit from a leathern jack, 
and the man having drained the draught, said: 

“But this has ‘hen a strange night’s work; and I 
have heard rare news. Remaining behind in the hall, I 
witnessed that wrich, when I relate it, will make thy 























blood dance.” 
“Well, well—proceed. Thou art tedious,” cried 
MacMahon, as he paused. 


“ Dost think that I can split myself?” Ulic answered 
petulantly. “An thou hadst had the chase that I have had, 
methinks thy tongue would not wag so freely. Order 
thy seamen to lift up the anchor and shake out the sail, 
and haste for Doona. For I am not my mother’s son if 
thou dost not have some warm work to do, an thou 
wouldst keep thy castle.” 

“Ah! what dost thou mean?” asked MacMahon quick- 
ly, at the same time ordering the sail to be set and the 
anchor got in. 

“T mean that the she-devil, with all her kerns is com- 
to thy stronghold.” 

acMahon laughed defiantly. 

“Thou art a fool to think that she could induce the 
O’Malley clan to take part in an expedition against me.” 

“ Let thy words be smaller, for tis thou who art the 
fool,” was the man’s answer. 

“ Nay, but this is folly,” said Tomassa. ‘ We have 

t business on hand, and cannot afford to waste time 
in useless words. ‘Tell us, Ulic, what thou learnt?” 


The man then related the scene that had taken place, 


. 


oath of vengeance upon the dead man’s hand. 
His recital was listened to with breathless attention, 


ground, as he heard of the determination of Grace to at- 
tack him in his stronghold. But when Ulie related the 


ley, the scout uttered a horrible imprecation, and strik- 

ing the table with his fist, he cried, in a furious voice: 
“May the tortures of hell be hers! She has betrayed 

me, and shall die by my hand, an I can but get within 


striking distance. Fool that I was to listen to her idle 
boasts! It was she who distilled the death-draught—it 


was she who incited me to slay O’Malley and the Saxon 
knight; and now—the foul fiend burn her—she dares to 
denounce me!” 

As this human animal gave utterance to his words, 
he looked perfectly horrible in his rage, and the expres- 
sion of his monkey-like face told too plaioly that he 
would not hesitate to take the life of even his mother, if 
an opportunity presented itself. 

Bat thou hast not told us how thou escaped,” said 
MacMahon to Ulic. 

“No,” was the answer; ‘I have reserved that as a 
choice bit of news, that I warrant me will please thee. 
sere clear of the hall, I gained the barbacan, and be- 
ing hotly pressed by the she-cat, I drew my pistol and 
fired—ah, ah, ah, ah!” 

“Well, but didst thou kill her?” asked MacMahon, 
excitedly; for in his heart he was afraid of the woman 
whom he had made an enemy of, knowing how terribly 
revengeful she was. 


too lustily for that. 
lead she got, will compel her to alter her plans for 
awhile.” 

“Thou art a bungler!” said MacMahon 
pardon thee for that, since thou made such a bold at- 
tempt, and pray the Saint that thy lead may prove fatal.’ 

**Come—more usquebaugh 
Doona!” 


(Te be continued in our next.) 


“T don’t know,” Ulic answered; “I fear she howled 
But I'll warrant that the dose of 


‘But we'll 
Drink deep; and ho for 


And so the galley sailed on—the men caroused and 
laughed; but they saw not the Nemesis that stalked be- 
hind them! 


Steer, Father, Straight To Me! 
By Jous R. Rosrson. 


Oh ! wildly blows the wind, to-night, 
As swift the gale sweeps by, 

The timid heart beats with affright, 
To think of tempests nigh; 

Fearfally—on the rock-girt shore— 
The waves of ocean beat, 

While clouds of foam, amid the roar, 
Are hurried to our feet. 


"Twas on a stormy night like this, 
Close by the dashing spray, 

A youthful voice was heard to call— 
*‘My Father—come this way; 

‘Avoid the rocks on either hand, 
‘And, ch! steer straight to me, 

‘Behold this light upon the shore, 
“Where I am waiting thee.” 


The father heard his darling child, 
And, guided by the ray, 

Was thus enabled to escape 
The dangers of the bay, 

And soon upon the solid ground 
He clasped him to his breast, 
Then quickly in his cottage home, 

Slumbered in peaceful rest. 


Bat, ah! ere long that treasured boy 
Was doomed to pass away, 

Borne from the darkness : f earth’s night 
To realms of endless day. 

Yet still his parents hear him call, 
Across life’s troubled sea, 

“Avoid the rocks of sin and shame, - 
“Steer, father, straight to me!” 


WAT TYLER; 


Or, Nobles and Serfs. 











By William Harrison Ainsworth, 
AUTHOR OF “ROOKWOOD,” &c., &c, 


BOOK I. 


THE INSURRECTION. 
CHAPTER V. 


THE PRIORESS OF ST. MARY AND ST, MARGARET, 
DARTFORD. 

Isabel de Caversham, Prioress of St. Mary and St. 

Margaret, belonged to a noble family; and before 

her retirement from the world—now some fifteen 

years ago—had been distinguished for grace and 

beauty. Knights had worn her colors, and contended 

for her smiles. 

Once the fairest of the fair, the Lady Isabel had be- 

come prematurely old; her dark tresses were streaked 

with gray, and though her face still retained its noble 

outline, its softness and comeliness had fled. 

Yet she was barely thirty-five. Never now dida 





of kindness and compassion. 
Among the sisterhood, she had no special favorites, 


was greatl 


attached, as we have shown, to the smith’s 
daughter, 


ditha, who had been brought to her, when 


i 


elder nuns, 

The Lady Isabel led her royal visitor to the refee- 
tory, a large hall, wainscoted with dark oak, and pro- 
vided with two long, narrow tables and benches for the 
sisterhood, and an elevated table for the Princess and 
her guests. 

At the upper end of the hall was a large painted 
wooden carving of the crucifixion. Midway was a 
reading-desk, from which grace was said before each 
meal. At the bottom of the hall were open hatches, 
communicating with the kitchens, whence the simple 
fare alloted to the sisterhood was brought. 

All the domestics were lay sisters, and wore the 
habit of the order. They were now garnishing the 
upper table, while the nuns were assembled in the 
centre of the hall. 

Shortly after the entrance of the Princess, ker ladies 
made their appearance; and several of them havin 
relatives among the nuns, affectionate greetings soak 
place. Thus mingled together, the —— dam- 
sels and the saintly sisters in their woolen robes and 
white head-dresses and wimples, formed a curious 
picture. 

The only male persons privileged to enter the nun- 
nery were the confessor and the almoner, and they 
were presented to the Lady Superior by the Princess. 
Nobles, knights, and esquires were compelled to re- 
main without in the court-yard. Even the pages were 
excluded. 

All being arranged on the upper table, the Prioress 
besought her royal guest to take some refreshment; 
but the latter declined, telling the Lady Isabel that 
she wished to confer with her in private. 

On this, the Princess signed toa dignified nun, 
whom she addressed as Sister Sulpicia, and bade her 
take her place: after which she quitted the hall with 
the Princess, and conducted her to a locutory, or par- 
‘lour on the other side of the building. 





They were preceded by Sister Eudoxia, the elderly 
nun, of whom we have spoken; and having ushered 
them into the locutory, the sedate sister, whose coun- 
tenance seemed asif it could never be ruffled, im- 
mediately retired. 

The locutory, which was used by the Prioress and 
the sisters for conversation, differed little from an or- 
dinary parlor of the period. It was furnished with 
high-backed oak chairs, one of which, more elaborate- 
ly carved than the rest, and provided with a brocaded 
cushion and a velvet foot-stool, was reserved for the 
Lady Superior. Near this was a small oak table. The 
walls were hung with tapestry. The bay windows 
were filled with stained glass, that gave a dim, reli- 
gious light to the room, which was adorned with a 
picture of the Madonna. 

No sooner was the door of the locutory closed by 
Sister Eudoxia, than a remarkable change took place 
in the deportment both of the Prioress and her royal 
guest. 

As yet, they had given no sign of previous ac- 
quaintance. Now it was certain they were old friends. 
After gazing at each other affectionately fora few 
moments, they embraced as tenderly as sisters. 


CHAPTER VI. 

OF THE COUNSEL GIVEN BY THE LADY ISABEL TO THE 
PRINCESS. 

When the first effusion of delight were over, the 

Lady Isabel begged the Princess to take the state- 

chair, and sat down opposite her. 

“T did not think f should ever see your Grace 
again,” she said. “But though many years have 
flown since we met, my love for you is in nowise di- 
minished, and you have rarely been absent from my 
thoughts. But you have never come near me !” she 
added, in a tone of slight reproach. 

“You know why [have not visited you, dearest 
Isabel,” replied the Prioress, “ so I need make no ex- 
cuse. I wie 9 =~ are happy. I did not expect to find 
you so much changed.” 

“Tamas happy as Iam ever likely to be in this 
world,” said the Prioress, mournfully, for some pain- 
ful recollections had evidently rushed upon her. “ You 
yourself have had a great sorrow; but the affliction 
you have undergone has not impaired your beauty.” 
“T marvel at it, for I have suffered much and deep- 
ly,” rejoined the Princess; “ but I have been obliged 
to smother my grief. WhenI lost the noblest, the 
bravest, the best husband ever possessed by woman, I 
should have followed your example, and have retired 
to a convent, had it not been for the Prince, my son. 
But I promised his royal father, who foresaw the dan- 
ger he would incur when he came to the throne, from 
his ambitious uncles, that I would watch constantly 
over him, and I have kept my word. Only by cease- 


—how Grace O'Malley had placed herself at the head of| smile play upon her thin lips; but though her looks/less vigilance have I preserved the young King from 
the clan, and how her followers had sworn the terrible| were severe, and her manner cold, her heart’ was full|their designs. k 


You may think I have uncontrolled 
authority, but I have little real power. Richard is 
surrounded by favorites and flatterers, and will not 


and the brow of MacMahon darkened and his teeth} though several were high-born like herself; but she| always listen to my advice.” 


« not discouraged, gracious madam !” said the 


Prioress, earnestly. ‘ Persevere in your efforts to 


scene between Grace and Basilid, and how the latter]a child, by Dame Tyler, and whom she had caused to} keep the youthful King in the right course, and make 
had confessed that ‘Tomassa was the murderer of O’Mal-| be carefully instructed by Sister Eudoxia, one of the|him worthy of his illustrious father. I would you had 


power to redress the grievances of the people, who 
suffer much from oppression; and if their complaints 
continue a ig fear they will break out into 
open rebellion. I do not desire to alarm your Grace; 
but I must not conceal from you that there is great 
murmuring among the peasantry in this part of Kent, 
and also, as I understand, in Essex.” 

“Discontent everywhere prevails,” said the Prin- 
cess, “and unhappily there is good cause for it. But 
an insurrection would serve the Duke of Lancaster's 
purpose, as it might end in the King’s dethronement, 
and enable the Duke to seize the crown. Therefore 
the people are goaded on instead of being quieted.” 
“Ts it possible the King can be insensible to this 
danger ?” Asked the Prioress. 

“ He has perfect faith in the loyalty of his uncles, 
and will not believe me when I warn him against 
them. He thinks my apprehensions groundless.” 

“ Have you lost your influence over him ?” 

“Not entirely. But I must confess it is less than 
it used to be. I have told you the King is surrounded 
by flatterers, who are secretly adverse to me.” 

“ By counteracting their designs, you cannot fail to 
regain your influence over your son. But your first 
business must be to save him from his present danger. 
Believe me, it can only be averted by making large 
concessions to the people.” 

“Were I to propose such a measure as you recom- 
mend, I should array all the nobles against me. Be- 
sides, Iam certain the Council of State would re- 
ject it.” 

“Not if the King insists. Something must be 
promptly done to allay the present agitation, or great 
calamities will inevitably ensue. e throne itself 
may be shaken.” 

ronounced with 
could not fail to p 
listener. 


at solemnity, these words 
uce a strong effect upon the 
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“ Give heed to my warning, Princess,” pursued the 
Lady Isabel, with increased earnestness of tone. 
“Let not the King hesitate, or he may be forced into 
0. 

“Ha!” exclaimed the Princess; ‘* you have heard 
more than you choose to tell me.” 

“T have heard more than I dare repeat,” rejoined 
the Prioress. ‘Had I not seen your Grace to-day, it 
was my intention to write to you.” 

“Can you give me any proofs of the dangerous de- 
sign you apprehend, that I may lay them before the 
King ?” demanded the Princess. 

“Impossible! But I may perhaps obtain more pre- 
cise information before you return from Canterbury. 
Think you not, since the danger is so imminent, that 
you ought to put off your pigrimage ?” 

“T cannot,” replied the Princess. ‘I have a vow to 
fulfill.” 

“Prolong not your stay more than is needful. 
Haply your Grace may think I exaggerate the peril, 
and am unduly apprehensive; but I have good reason 
for my fears. There isa smith in this village, whose 
daughter, Editha, comes daily to receive instruction 
from Sister Eudoxia, and from this damsel I have 
learnt much that has led me to make further inquiries, 
the result being to convince me that arising of the 
peasantry is to be apprehended. The mischievous 
doctrines of the apostate priest, Wycliffe, who preaches 
equality and the partition of property, have been dis- 
seminated among the people by a Franciscan Friar, 
named John Ball, and the seeds of sedition being thus 
scattered broadcast, are now producing a plentiful 
crop. Wycliffe deserves death. Neither the King nor 
our holy Church have a worse enemy. He would 
overthrow both.” 

“ Wycliffe is protected by the Duke of Lancaster, 
and is therefore safe from punishment,” observed the 
Princess. “ Should it chance that the smith’s daugh- 
ter of whom you have just spoken isin the priory at 
this moment I would fain question her.” 

“JT will ascertain at once,” replied the Lady Su- 
perior. 

And she struck a small silver bell placed upon the 
table. 

The summons was immediately answered by Sister 
Eudoxia, who, in reply to the Prioress’ inquiries, 
said that Editha had just come in, and had gone to the 
novitiate. 

“ Bring her hither,” said the Lady Isabel. 
Princess , Rew to speak to her.” 

Much pleased by the order, Sister Eudoxia hastened 
to obey it. 

“Tam not sorry your Grace should see the young 
damsel,” continued the Prioress. ‘I take great in- 
terest inher. She is very good and very gentle, and I 
hope may become a novice. But she is not yet old 
— to profess.” 

“ What is her age ?” inquired the Princess. 

‘Scarce fifteen,” was the reply. 

“‘ She must have been born about the time you en- 
tered the retreat,” observed the Princess. 

Made quite inadvertently, this remark caused the 
Lady Isabel to become pale as death, and the Princess 
regretted that she had uttered it. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE LAPIS LAZULI TABLET. 


Shortly afterwards Editha was ushered into the 
locutory by Sister Eudoxia, who immediately retired. 
The young damsel made a profound obesiance to 
the Princess, and then inclining to the Lady Superior, 
kissed her hand. 
Struck by her remarkable beauty and composure of 
manner, the Princess contemplated her with surprise, 
not unmixed with curiosity. 
“ This fair girl cannot be a smith’s daughter,” she 
remarked, in an undertone, to the Prioress. 
“ *Tis as I have stated,” rejoined the Lady Isabel. 
“* And her mother ?” 
“Isa very worthy dame of like degree.” 
For a moment the Princess seemed lost in re- 
flection. 
Then with a very sagacious smile, she addressed 
Editha. 
“Have you always dwelt in Dartford, child?” she 
asked. 
“ Always, your Grace,’ was the reply; “and I have 
no desire to dwell elsewhere.” 
“* Not even in a palace ?” asked the Princess. 
“Such a thought has never entered my head. A 
palace is no place for me.” 
‘A discreet reply,” said the Princess, smiling ap- 
provingly. “But suppose I were to make you one of 
my handmaidens ?” 
Editha looked at the Prioress, not knowing exactly 
what answer she ought to give. 
“ Be not afraid to speak, daughter,” said the Lady 
Isabel. 
‘“T have taken a fancy to you, child,” pursued the 
Princess, “‘ and I should like to have you near me.” 
“T am deeply beholden to your Grace,” replied 
Editha, “but I am so happy in the priory, that I 
should be loth to quiet it. All the Sisters are kind to 


“ The 


the Princess. 
I 


good 


Grace,” said Editha, “ and has held youfup to me as a 


of Dartford complain ?” said she added, to Editha. 


me; but kindest of all is our holy Prioress, and I throng increased; little groups being collected at in- 
should be ungrateful, indeed, if I should leave her.” 


t 
“Heaven forbid I should tempt you child,” cried | 


am 
rioress, who well deserves your love.” 
“ Our Lady Superior has often spoken to me of your 


model of piety and goodness.” just heard. 
“Nay, you must not learn to flatter, child,” oheere-| Attended by two or three young nobles, Sir John 
ed the Princess. Holland rode a little in advance of the cortege, and both 


most anxious to redress the grievances of the people.” 
“That Lam,” said the Princess, ‘“ Do the people 


“They do more than complain, your Grace,” was 

the reply—“ they threaten; and I fear if something 

be not done speedily to tranquilize them, they will 

rise in revolt.” 

The Princess and 

glances. 

“ A few villagers cannot rise in revolt, child,” re- 

marked the Princess. 

“ The rising will not be confined to Dartford, gra- 

cious madam; but will extend to the whole country, 

which is in a most disturbed state, owing to the 

preaching of Friar John Ball. | He is now in prison, 

ut his discourses are repeated by others, coupled with 

denunciations of vengeance.” 

“Vengeance against whom ?” 

Princess. 

‘“* Against the nobles, your Grace,” replied Editha. 

“* Has the King been threatened ?” 

“No, madam; but threats are frequently uttered 

against his ministers.”’ 

“ And such seditious talk is tolerated here ?” 

“ Not tolerated, gracious madam; but it cannot be re- 

pressed. The peasantry are deeply discontented, and 

keep little guard upon their tongues. Could your Grace 

behold their sullen countenances, when they assemble 

to discuss their wrongs, as they term them, or listen to 

their murmurs against their oppressors, as they desig- 

nate the nobles, you would think that such signs of 

—— ought not to be neglected.” 
“They shall not be neglected,” 

Princess. 

“TI feel I am presumptuous in speaking thus,” added 

Editha. ‘ But my zeal must plead my excuse.” 

“ You have spoken well,” rejoined the Princess; “and 

I thank you.” 

Then taking a small tablet of lapis lazuli, garnished 

with precious stones, from her gipeiere, she graciously 

bestowed it upon the damsel. 

“ As coming from your Grace, I shall ever prize the 

gift,” cried Editha, in accents of the liveliest gratitude, 

and pressing the tablet to her heart as she spoke. 

The Princess then announced to the Lady Isabel 

that she was about to depart, 

“IT would fain tarry longer with you, holy mother,” 

she said, “and profit by your discourse. But time 

resses. After hearing mass at St. Edmond’s Chapel, 

shall proceed on my pilgrimage to Canterbury.” 

“ All good saints watch over your Grace!” exclaimed 
the Prioress, fervently. ‘‘And may holy St. Thomas 
listen to your supplications, and grant your prayers!” 
Summoned by the bell, Sister Sahens appeared, and 
threw open the door of the locutory; and the Prioress, 


the Lady Isabel exchanged 


demanded the 








remarked the 


“ Think no more of what I have said, | young King’s mother, and the Court damsels in their 
gad to find you are so warmly attached to the) rich attire, the male portion of the lookers-on raised no 
P shouts, and some of them even refused to doff their caps. 


fa 


“Thave told you, daughter, that the Princess is|he and his companions cast scornful glances at the 
spectators, which were well calculated to irritate them 
in their present mood. 


young noble passed near a stalwart personage, whose 
gar 
wit 
procession. 


glance, provoked the young noble so much that he reined 
at me?” 
ing his deportiment. 


Osbert Montacute, one of Sir John’s companions. 
“ Know’st thou to whom thou art s 
































ervals on either side of the road. 
But though much curiosity was evinced to see the 


Their sullen and disrespectful demeanor, could not 
il to strike the Princess, and confirmed what she had 


On reaching the skirts of the green, the haughty 


b apmangs him to be a smith, and who stood there 
b his arms folded upon his broad chest, watching the 

The sullen expression of this man’s countenance, and 
the manner in which he returned Sir John’s haughty 


in his jennet, and called out,— 
“ Who art thou, fellow, that thou darest knit thy brows 


“Tam Wat Tyler, the smith, of Dartford!” replied 
the other, in a bold voice, but without in any way alter- 


“Doff thy bonnet, thou saucy knave!” cried Sir 


eaking ?” 

“Thave been speaking to the King’s half-brother,” 
replied Wat Tyler, resolutely; ‘‘but lowe him no 
homage !” 
“Thou shalt owe him a lesson in courtesy, thou rude 
churl!” cried Sir John, raising his riding-whip to strike 
him. 
But ere the whip touched his shoulders, the smith 
seized it and flung it to the ground. 
This daring act would have been punished by Sir 
John’s companions if a young damsel, who was crossing 
the green at the moment with an elderly nun, and saw 
what was occurring, had not flown to the spot, and in- 
terposed between the smith and the young nobles. 
At the same time, three or four men, arrayed like 
minstrels, sprang forward. 
“Fear nothing, Wat; we are with you!” oried a voice. 
“Begone, child!” sail the smith, to his daughter; 
‘“‘you are in the way. If any one touches me, he will 
rue it!” 
And drawing his dagger, he stood upon his defence. 
“No; I will not leave you, father,” cried Editha. 
“Come with me, I beseech you!” 
“ Hold !” exclaimed Sir John Holland, who saw that 
a serious disturbance was likely to ensue. ‘‘ Here 
comes our lady mother.” i 
The Princess was now close at hand, her attention 
having been called to the affair by Sister Eudoxia. 
At her approach the young nobles drew back, and Sir 
John Holland appeared somewhat disconcerted by the 
severe look she threw at him. 

“ This disturbance is mostinopportune,”’ she said, in a 
tone of rebuke to her son.” 

‘Tis not my fault,” he rejoined. ‘‘ The knave was in- 
solent, and deserved more punishment than he has 
received.” 

“You have done wrong, I tell you; this is not the 





All was in readiness for the Princess’s departure; 
her ladies were on horseback; her palfrey was waiting 
for her. 

The Prioress attended her to the door, and tears in- 
voluntarily sprang to the saintly lady’s eyes, as she bade 
her royal visitor farewell. 

However she quickly regained her self-possession, 
and her deportment became as rigid as heretofore, and 
her looks austere. 

By this time, the Princess had mounted her palfrey, 
and her parting look at the Lady Isabel was full of 
significance, though the latter seemed not to heed it. 

All was stir and bustle in the court-yard, and the 
noise and confusion continued until the whole of the 
brilliant cavalcade, had ridden forth from the gateway. 

The Prioress remained to the last moment. At this 
juncture, Editha, who was standing behind her with 
Sister Eudoxia, watching the Princess’ departure, pre- 
ferred a request—or, rather, Sister Eudoxia preferred 
it for her. 

“ Holy mother,” she said, ‘‘ Have I your permission to 
take Editha to St. Edmond’s Chapel ?” 

Consent was readily given, and the young damsel and 
the elderly nun at once set out. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


OF THE ROUGH RESPONSE MADE TO SIR JOHN HOLLAND 
BY THE SMITH. 

Meanwhile, the cavalcade proceeded slowly on its way, 
followed by the villagers, who had been lingering out- 
side the priory during the Princess’ halt there. 





passing out with her royal visitor, conducted her 
through several passages to the entrance hall, where the | ciliate them.” 
nuns had assembled. 


t to quarrel with the common people, but to con- 



















“You are best able to perform that task yourself, 
madam,” muttered her son. ‘ Had you not been here, 
the knave would not have been alive to mock us as he 
doth now.” 

“No more, I command you,” said his mother. 

Then, addressing Editha, who was still standing 
before her father, she said in a very gracious tone,— 

“TI didnot expect to sce you again so soon, fair 
maiden. I thought I had left you at the priory.” 

“T was hastening to St. Edmond’s Chapel, your 
Grace, when és 

“ No matter,” interrupted the Princess; “’tis over 
now. This is your father, I presume ?” she added, with 
a kindly look at Wat, that quickly banished the cloud 
from his brow. 

Long before this, he had restored the dagger to his 

irdle. 

‘Father, the Princess speaks to you,” said Editha, 
plucking at his sleeve. 

Thus exhorted, Wat removed his cap, and made an 
obeisance such as he had not rendered to any one for 
many a day. , 

The Princess now smiled very graciously indeed; as 
did also Editha, for she was well pleased with her 
father’s ready assent. ’ : 

Addressing Wat Tyler, but at the same time, taking 
eare that her words should reach the ears of the other 
bystanders, all of whom had uncovered and observed a 
respectful demeanor, the Princess said, 

“As you are aware, I am performing a pilgrimage to 
Canterbury, and it would grieve me ifany ontoward cir- 
cumstance should occur during my journey, so as to in- 
terupt my devotional thoughts. I have learnt, from 











As the splendid train approached the green, the; 


your good Prioress, with whom I have just been con- 









































TEE ALBION. 





versing, that some discontent prevails among the inhabi-| the foremost ranks, where they were enabled to kneel/coarse, repulsive physiognomy indicated his nature. 


tants of this village. Iam sorry to hear it. But rest 


assured that, on my return, I will speak to the King, | 


down. 
What was the young damsel’s fright, when she found 


Red-haired and flat-nosed, he had a long upper lip and 
/heavy chin. 


my son, and I doubt not, if it be praeticable, he will re-| she had inadvertently placed herself next the very per-| Heretofore, Shaxton had worn the royal livery; but 


dress your grievances.” 

While the Princess was thus speaking, the crowd had 
greatly increased, and her words and gracious manners 
produced a marked effect upon the assemblage. 

But positive enthusiasm was excited when she took 
her purse from her girdle, and giving it to an attendant, 
bade him distribute its contents amid the throng. 

As a scramble took place for the good pieces, loud 
shouts arose of “ Long live the Princess of Wales!” and 
blessings were heaped upon her head. 

His mother’s treatment of the audacious smith, which 
hé régarded as a reproof to himself, was exceedingly 
mortifying to Sir John Holland, and might have drawn 
some angry remarks from him, had he not been attract- 
ed by Editha, whose beauty greatly impressed him. 

He called Sir Osbert Montacute’s attention to her, de- 
claring he had never seen any one so lovely. 

“She much surpasses all oar Court damsels,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘ Not one can compare with her.” 

“T cannot go quite so far as that, my lord,” replied 
Sir Osbert, laughing “ Lut, for a country maiden, | 
own she is passing fuir.” 

“ There is nothing rustic about her,” said Sir John. 
* She looks like one of Diana’s nymphs.” 

* Or a vestal ?” suggested the other. 

“ Ay,a vestal. She is purity itself, P’ll be sworn.” 

“Then you must not gaze at her so ardently, my 
lord, or you will trouble her. See! she casts down her 
eyes, and blushes deeply.” 

** The blush heightens her beauty. By heaven, she 
shall be mine! “Iwillserve her churlish father right to 
rob him of his daughter.” 

“ Beware, my lord, what you do! She must belong 
to the priory. One of the sisterhood has just joined her.” 

‘* That will net deter me,”’ returned Sir John. “ But 
an opportunity of speaking with her presents itself. My 
motaer has just called her.” 

With this, he pushed forward, and addressed a few 
gallant remarks to the young damsel, who was thanking 
the Princess for her generosity. 

Evidently alarmed, Editha made no answer, but, as 
soon as she could do so with propriety returned to Sister 
Eudoxia and her father. 

Even then, Sir John did not desist, and regardless of 
the stern glances cast upon him by the smith, he foilow- 
ed Editha as she moved away, and continued to address 
her with even greater freedom than before. 

“ A truce to this, | pray you, my lord ?” cried Wat 
Tyler. ‘My daughter is not accustomed to courtly 
compliments, neither are they agreeable to me.” 

“T care little whether thou art pleased or not, fel- 
Jow,” rejoined the haughty young noble. * I am not pay- 
ing compliments to thy daughter, but telling her the 
truth. Her beauty ought not to be hidden at Dartford, 
and it were a positive crime to shut her up in a 
eonvent.”’ 

“Come away, Editha,” cried Sister Eudoxia. “ Your 
ears must not be defiled by this unrestrained talk.” 

“ No; let her stay,” said the smith. “She knows how 
to comport herself.” 

“ Be not angry, father,” whispered Editha; “TI will 
exchange no word with him.” 

Failing to extract a word from her, or even a smile, 
Sir John at length departed, saying, as he bade adieu, 
“When we mect again, fair damscl, I trust you will be 
less obdurate.” 

Bounding off on his impatient jennet, he resumed his 
place at the head uf the cavaleade, which was already in 
motion. 


CHAPTER IX. 
ST, EDMOND’S CUAPEL. 


The bulk of the assemblage followed the cortege to St. 
Edmond’s Chapel, which, as the reader is aware, was 
situated at the further end of the village, and not far 
from the church. 

Wat Tyler thought his daughter had best go home; 
but as she wished to attend mass, and Sister Kudoxia 
undertook to take charge of her, he allowed her to 
proceed. 

« After all,” he said, “ there is nothing to fear. This 
insolent noble will not dare molest thee in the chapel. 
I will go home, and tell thy mother what has happened. 
She will be uneasy.” 

Sister Eudoxia and Fditha did not reach the chapel 
till the Princess and her train had gone in; but though 
there was little room left, the nun and her charge were 
allowed to enter. 

Completely filled by the splendidly-attired Court 
damsels and nobles, the little temple presented a superb 
appearance—additional effect being given to the scene 
by the lights on the altar, and the gorgeous tints thrown 
on the assemblage from the painted windows. The at- 
mosphere was heavy with incense. 

Mass had begun, and the Princess was kneeling at the 
altar. 

No place being vacant near the door, Sister Eudoxia 
@nd Hditha were obliged to move on till they reached 





She did not raise her eyes, but she felt his ardent 


ed, that all devotional feelings were banished, and, had_ 
retreat been possible, she would have quitted the chapel. 

Her close proximity to her dreaded neighbor caused 
a tremor to run through her frame, and she shrank from 
his slightest eontact. 

Moreover, a strange terror seized her that he was in 
some way mixed up with her destiny, and that she 
should not be able to escape from him if she fell into his 
toils. 

While she was endeavoring to shake off this painful 
idea, a luw voice breathed in her ear, “* You are mine!” 

She knew who had spoken, and her terror increased. 

Shortly afterwards the solemn service ended, and the 
courtly throng began to quit the chapel. 

Fearful of encountering her dreaded neighbor’s glance, 
she did not look up till she felt sure he was gone. 

When she arose, the Princess was bending reverently 
to the altar before taking her departure, and allowing 
her to pass by, she followed slow!y after with Sister 
Eudoxia. 

The Princess had noticed her, and, on reaching the 
porch, summoned her, and said, with a gracious smile,— 
‘Remember what I have told you. Should you re- 
quire my aid at any time, fail notto come tome. Adieu.” 
Assisted by her grooms and pages, who were stand- 
ing by, the royal lady then mounted her oad and rode 
off; but she was instantly succeeded by Sir John Hol- 
land, who had lingered with Sir Osbert Montacute to 
have a last look at the fair damsel who had bewitched 
him. 

Curbing his fiery jennet as he passed the porch, he 
looked fixedly at Editha; but she cast down her eyes, 
and, provoked by her coldness, he rode on. 

Amid the shouts and blessings of the villagers, the 
Princess then crossed the little bridge over the Darent, 
and, attended by her retinue and escort, mounted the 
hill on the road to Rochester and Canterbury. 





CHAPTER X. 
THE LOMBARD MERCHANT. 


Somewhat retarded by the important event described, 
the sports now commenced on the green, and were carri- 
ed on merrily enough, the villagers being in high good 
humor owing to the Princess’s liberality. For the time, 
their grievances were forgotten. 

There was dancing round the May-pole to the blithe 
strains of the minstrels, mumming, wrestling, and trials 
of skill with the quarter-staff, resulting iu several 
broken pates. Moreover, there was much drinking of 
Whitsun ale. 

Towards evening a large party of travelers from 

London arrived atthe “ Ball and having secured 
lodgings for the night at that comfortable and roomy 
hostel, took part in the village festivities. 
Among the new-comers was a grave-looking man, in a 
long gown and furred velvet cap. His durk complexion, 
aquiline nose, quick, black eyes, and beetling rows, to- 
gether with a foreign accent, showed that he Was not an 
Englishman, though he spoke the language wéll. 

Savope Benedetto del Treviso—for so was he named, 
from the cityof his birth—belonged to a company of 
wealthy Lombard merchants at that time established! iv 
London who lent money on usance, like the Jews, and 
were looked upon to be as great extortiowers as the 
Israelites themselves by those who borrowed from them. 

This enterprising company had reéently farmed’ the 
Government taxes, and collected them with great rigor, 
as we have previously mentioned: 

One of the richest members of the company, Messer 
Benedetto, exercised considerable influence over its 
councils. Indeed, it was he who had proposed the farin- 
ing of the King’s taxes, by which it was expected that a 
large sum would be realized. 

Messer Benedetto lived laxariously at lis Héase in 
Lombard Street, but he was careful not to make any dis- 
play when he traveled; neither did he carry mueb gold 
about him, so that if he were roblied his losses would be 
ineconsiderable, 

However, he had never yet been robbed, for he al 
weys contrived to join some strong party, whom maraud- 
ers, such as Jack Straw, did not venture to attack. 

On the present oceasion he had started early in the} 
morning from the “Tabard” at Southwark, where a.ren- 
dezyous of travelets bound for Roelester and Canter-' 
bury, was generally held. The muster was quite strong 
enough to ensure safety. 

As will be conjectured, Messer Benedetto had some 
business on hand. At Dartford he expected to meet a} 
tax-collector named Humphrey Shaxton, and he found | 
him awaiting His arrival at the “ Bull” 

This Shaxton had previously been employed by the| 
Government, and his roughness in the discharge of his 
obnoxious offee, recommended him to Benedetto, 








son she was most desirous to avoid. [this he had now laid aside, and was habited ina dark 


serge tunic, with an inkhorn at his girdle, and a parch- 


gaze was fixed on her, and her mind became so disturb-| ment account-book hanging beside it. 


His red locks were covered by afelt cap, turned up 
only at the back, and having a long, projecting point. 

Immediately after his arrival, Messer Benedetto hada 
long conference in private with the collector, and learnt 


that a good deal of resistance to his demands of three _ 


groatsa head had been made by the peasantry. 

Small as the tax appeared, they were very reluctant 
topay it; but Shaxton declared he would allow none to 
escape—youths or maidens—unless he was satisfied they 
were under the appointed age of fifteen. 

“ According to their own showing, they are all under 
age,” he said; ‘‘ but they can’t deceive me,” he added, 
with a coarse grin. ‘“ When I demand it, the pifl-tax 
must be forthcoming. Already, I have got a good sum, 
as your worship will find when I make up my accounts.” 

“T am glad to hear it,” replied Benedetto, ‘“‘ Have you 
begun to make a collection here at Dartford ?” 

“ Not yet, worshipful sir,” said Shaxton. “T must. 
look about me, and make inquiries before setting to work 
It saves time and trouble. lam told the villagers are 
very angry with the tax, and some of them deciare they 
won't pay it. We shall sce. There is a smith here, 
named Wat Tyler—an obstinate churl—who incites the 
people to resistance. He hasa very pretty daughter, 
who looks sixteen or seventeen, though some say she is 
younger—under age, infact. But 1 am determined he 
shall pay the tax for her, if only to plague him.” 

“Right. "Lis best to put down such mischievous 
knaves,” observed Benedetto. “ Begin with this smith,” 

“ T have placed him first on my list, as your worship 
will observe,” rejoined the tax-collector, opening his 
book. 

“ Has he other chiJdren liable te the impost ?” asked 
the merchant. 

“ No; he has only the daughter,” replied Shaxton. 
“ T would he had a dozen—he should pay for them all. 
Most of the villagers are now assembled on the green, 
with their wives and families. If your worship will be 
pleased to step forth, you will see them, and ren | be 
able to form an estimate of their numbers, and the 
probable amouat of impost or will yield.” 

“Come, then!” cried Benedetto. 

And followed respectfully by the tax-collector, he 
went forth to survey the festive scene. 

(To be continued in onr next.) 
RS ER Be 

Cuaprep Haxps.—Take common starch and grind it witha 
a knife until it is reduced to the smoot est powder; put itiva 
clean tin box so as to have it contioually at hand for use; then, 
whenever the bands are taiten from soiled water, rinse them 
thoroughly in clear water, wipe them, and while they are 
yet damp rob a pinch of the starch thoroughly over them, 
covering the whole surface. 

—- ——e — 

Fricumn: p at Nicut.—Children of active ima ination have 
hours of torture at night, by calling up visions and shapes of 
terror, suggested by their reading. It is useless to scold at 
them, and cruel to laugh at them, for it is a part of their natare 
which they ca not change. Sarah Coleridge, the daaghter of 
the poet and philosopher, passed through untold agony from 
this canse. ‘Ihe Ghost in //umlel seemed to haunt her chamber. 
Milton's picture of Death at Hell-gate rose before her in the 
darkness. ‘The horse with eyes of flame, in Southey’s ballad of 
the ‘Old Woman of Berkely,"’ was worse than either. She 
said, pitifully, “Othe agonies T have endured between nine 
and twelve at night, before mamnia joined me in bed, in_pres- 
ence of that hideous assemblage of horro s !"" Her uncle Southey 
langhed heartily at her tale of sutering. Her mother scolded 
her for getting ont of bed and going down into the parlor when 
she could bear the fear no longer. Bat ber father understood 
the case, and directed that a lamp should be .eit burning, aud 
from that time all her sufferings ceased. All parents ought to 
guard their children frrm such terrors. 

Be 

Otive O 1.—The use of olive oil has become so general that 
a brief description of the process by which it is marufactared 
may throw some light upon this important article of com- 
merce. The general mode in vogue in italy, Sicily, and other 
Mediterranean countries is to put the fruit into a mill where it 
is first ground to a piste under heavy stones, The pulp is then 
placed in round baskets, made ofa strong kind of rash, and aab- 
mitted to a press. When the oil ceases to run from the first’ 
pressing the ‘baskets are removed, their contents again rassed 
undér the mill, and then returned into the press as before, 
and in a lke manner the operation is repeated for the 
third time In these Intter pressings, hot water is thrown upon 
the ba kets as they are piled under the press, to disengage the 
oil which, flowing out with the water as the pressure is applied, 
is conveyed to a cask or tub, where the oil, swimming on the 
surface, is carefully skimmed off. 

The manufacture of olive oii isa very old practice, but it has 
undergone very considerable improvement of, late years. By 
the introduction of hydranlic presses, the expressing of the oil 
is now much more rapid and effectual, and the injurious conse- 
«miences of incipient fermentation, or thos» attending the beat- 
ing of pulp, aré thus avoided! The most valued ollve cil is 
that known as Provence Oil. This is virgin oil expressed with 
great care from ripe frnit immediately after being gathered and 
before the shghtest fermentation bas taken place. It is usnall; 
exported in boitles, surrounded bya spscies of rush and net- 
work, aud is ased as saki@oil. Gallipoli oil, is produced most 
largely, and is sent out iu cass, while the kind known as Lucca 
oils put up in large jars. Olives, intended for perservation, 
are gathered before they »re ripe, and deprived of come of their 
bittern ss by soaking for cight or ten hours in a lye composed 
of qnieklimé, wood-astes, and water. They are then bottled in 











Rude and brutal with the lower orders, Shaxton was; *Crine.of common salt and wa er, to which is added some aro- 


Tn 1872, the amount imported in the United 


fawning and obsequious to those of higherdegree. His  Statés was 315,014 gallons, valued at $537,330. 
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Fnsurance in Massac iusstts. 


The Legislature of 1873 directed the Insurance 
Commissioner ‘‘to investigate the subject of the 
frasibility of any eystem of S'ate or municips) 
insurance, and of the necessity of asy change in 
the existing sy-t2m,’’ and to report 'o the Leg- 
isluture of 1874. In accordancs with that d’- 
rection, the Comm’‘ssioner, Hor. Julius L 


THE FINANCES. 
Call for a Mass Meeting in New York City- 


The following call bas been irsued: 

“We, the undersigned, request the citizens of 
New York to assemble in Cocper Institute, on 
some evening to be bereafter dericnated, to give 
expression t> their opinions on the questions af- 
ecting the national fioanc 6, and to enter thei: 





Clarke, submitted a report to the H use. 

In speaking cf the tafety of the present sys- 
tem, Mr. Clarze says it needs no elaborate ar.u- 
ment or citation of historic:] facts to prove that 
the Lu iness of our Massachusetts fire insurane 
companies under the existing system of State 
supervision js, and always bas been, as a whole, 
fairly and honestly conducted The commercial 
honor and integrity of their managers have nev- 
er been questioned or impeached, even by their 
severest crtics, who, in the extra legislative ses- 
sion of 1872, refused to recharter the insolvent 
Boston companies. 

As regards the question of economy he de- 
clares the experience of all civilized commoni- 
ties ; roves that business enterprises undertaken 
by the government ate always more costly in 
prcsecution, and lees satisfactory io their results, 
than when left to the clore calculation and vigi- 
Jant supervision of individual or corporate man- 
agement. The fire ineurance statistics of the 
best managed and most successful companies in 
the country, duiig the last tea or twelve years, 
show conclus vely that thelr premium receipts 
after deducting their neceasary businees expen- 
ses, bave but litile more than sufficed to cover 
their actusl losses for that period. Hence they 
bh ve been obliged to rely mainly for their net 
eainiogs and accumulations upon jod‘cieus in- 
veatmen's and thrifty handling of their capital. 
This otilizition of their reserve funds, to secure 
an iocome from them, not only requires a de- 
gree of financial skill and executive ability 
ra ely ifever to be expec’ed in a mere town or 
Sta'e agent, but also a wide margio of discre- 
tion, which it is believed could not often be 
safely ijntrasted to sach an : flicial, 

Hence Mr. Clarke argues that it is fsir to as 
sume that insurance capitsl would be compara- 
tively unproductive in the bands of the State or 
monicipality, yielding but little addition to its 
premium receiptr, and nothing to ite general 
revenue (as at present) in the shape of taxes. 

One of the inevitable outgrowtts of a system 
of State iasurance would be the practice of 
political favoritism in the business of the gov- 
eromevt underwriting, compelling the policy- 
holders of one party to carry those of the other, 
and the good ricks to pay fur the bad, and the 

insurance department of the State would de- 
generate in'o a mere political machine, run by 
partisans having no special qu lificatious for the 
business nor pecuniary tnterest at stake in ite 
results, and held to po rigid responsibility by 
those who risk thoir capital in protecting the 
property of others. Soch managers could not 
possibly bring téttie disch«rse of their offi isl 
trus's that care and fide i y which the deticate 
pators of the business demands and mcrives at 
tbe hands of private carporations. 

T. @ results of such a looge and ex’ ra-hagud- 
ous method of underwritivg as would be like y 
to follow, siya Mc Oiarke, are not diffiiult to 
predict. Tae State would thes hoki oat the 
8t:Onz: 8" po sible incea ive fo who:s 1s iraud 
a ineendi rem. Mor Over, th 8: © imes 
wouli bs «ncourg*dudr :ucba eystem ty 
that lax 6 ntiment of pu licm rali y wticn, ss 
in the cas: of smuggl ng or trl» isvocing by 
msp ca le importers, de nt scra;1:to d; 
fraud the governm: nt so bound! ss i:is re- 
80 rover, of it d es; whlsths+ame p reons, +s 
a geal rule, ae stic lv }onmable n th ir 
p ate dainz-, and woildshi k fom «ny 
d-h met t an activcs b tween mon snd man. 

The sa ve oj c jons lie agsinet town insr- 
anc;, wt) ths eddtional«n, that bi: rystem 
nece 8 tates a co c:niiati nof 1i-ks which to 
cave Of a gre t fhe pric ic Ily n utr Jizes ali ths 
b nefits ot in urance, ‘thetbeo y ot home i-_- 
su;anc: my und -r .upp-sabe corditioor, bs 
core tt @ certuin exten; tat when caried 
t.t eextrem: of maki g every comput et'le. 
Ment its owa exclusi'e und rw.iter, itis vory 
uoreli: b's, "o sev ths 'evt.rs' th@terinle es- 
perience of the list few y-ars ts prov d. A 
wo tinpot ntlesioa:f ths expe. euce is thit 
Ptfect security is orly to bs obtained by a 
liberal ecattering cf rik: Ir th- grea’ 1 gees of 
Kosto', Chirsgoa dP, tlaad bid f.len wholly 
upon their + wa citizeu-, or such of them as bad 
avy taxable pr peity left, ineterd of beiug 
wicely distributed amcn: oth r Ci iee, States 
and Countrie:, the preys of recuperation 
would have been dicouragiogly slow, if not 
quite impos-ible. B sido, uader asystim of 
town ineurance the cbaoxions pol tical el: meat 
would be sure to intrade itself in its worst and 
most demoraligng firm. Tae custody and con- 
trol of large sums of pablic money by muni- 
cipal offic.rs, for iasyrates purposer. would in- 
trodace a new boae of contention into our pri- 
mary meetinzs aad lo-al elections, tharpening 
the asperities of party polltics and increasing 
tenfold the trickery and corruption of the ballot. 

The present system cf insurance, regalated 
by-daw and placed ander a vigtiaat-State sapere 
vision, yet entirely divorced from politica, 
public patron’ge and popular elections, seems to. 
fairly meet every prominent exigency of the! 
a both on the part of iosurer and 

T 


piotest egainst the delay of Congieas in conclud- 
ing eff.ctive legislation on this subject. We 
hereby further request that William C Byrant 
George Opdyke, William M. Vermilye, E liot 
C. Cowdin, Ethan Allea, John E Williams, 
Henry M. Taber, William T. B'o igett, Wiliam 
Libby and Cyrus W. Field, act as an executive 
committee to carry out the objects of this call, 
and with power to fil! vacancies and to add to 
their numbere. 

**New York, March 9tb, 1874. 

© Peter OC ,oper Ellwood Walter, 

“J D. Vermilve, Stewart Brown, 

** Peake, Opdyke &Co., Jas. M. Brown, 

“S B. Chittenden, Pierpont Morgan, 

“R. L. & A. Stuart, Wow. L. Jenkins, 

“H.K Thurber, E. A Beach, 

** Babcock Broe. & Co., Charles P. Leverich, 

*S.L. M Barlow, B. B. Sherman, 

‘*Tsaac Ssermap, 

Aud many others ” 





Ths Marine Insurance Companies of New York. 


The Saperiutendent of te Insurance Depart- 
mot tas ;repaed his report, giving the an- 
nia! statements of the Marine Insurance Com 
panie: of this city. The following was the con- 
dition of tte companies on the 3lst De- 
cember, 1873: 


Atlan tie Mutual—Gresa assets, $15,611,642 62; 
net surplus, $2,653,926 47; grove income, $6 - 
204, 7; gross expenditures, $6,092,902.53. 

Commercial Assets, $1 099 637 46; 
surplis, $221,824.68; income, $324,989.12; ex- 
penditares, $256,744 44. 

Great Western—Aseots, $1,156 775.55; surplos, 
$23,191 79; income, $850,654.34; expe citares, 
$1,144,213.32. 

Mercantile Mu’uil—Assete, $986,887.15; sur- 
plus, $158,492.22; tnoome, $1,006,001 54; ex- 
pénditarer, $1 302,195 81. 

Neo York Mutual—Arse's, $802,382,70; 
plus, $36,533.49; income, $233,934 21; 
penditer-e, $230,479.85. 

Onent Mutual-—Assets, $1.953 556.72; surplas 
$381,404.74; inoome, $1,478,074.20; expendi- 
tues, $1,688 667 80 

Pacific Mutual-—Assete, $98,229.08; ser ius, 
$52 453,12; income, $620,425.41; expenditures, 
$514,444 68 

Sun Mutua’--Asee's, $745,161.87; surplas, 
$16,509.02; income, $217,664.42; expenditures, 
$339,581.99, 

Union Mutudl—Agsete, $1,048.265.92; surplus, 
$39.065.92; iacome, $212,577 50; expenditures, 
$237,926 18, 


fur- 
ex- 





Tue Lrvenpoon anp Lonpon anp Guose Insun- 
ANGE Compayy —Thbe thirty-eighth anoual meeting 
of the proprietors of the Liverpool an} London 
aod Globe Insurance Company was receatly held 
at the company's officea, Dale Street, Liverpool 
Pact s Brocklebank occupied the chair. 

The. report, which was taken as read, showed 
that the surplua on the fire account was £299, 
417 Or. 11d., and a veluation showed on the !ile 
and annuity business a surplus of £84 251 6s. 7d 
Oolncident with the valaatioa of the life busi 
acea, the direstois had carefully revalued the 
secur.tics of the company, and in the result the 
same were £19,737 38. 9d. in excess of the 
amoont at which they stood in the books of the 
company. Jo the investment flactoation fund 
there was also an amouat of £10,212 15s, 101 
im excess of what, in a revaluation, war pecess- 
ary to meet the requirements of the fand. Those 
amounts had been carried to profit and loss. ‘Ihe 
expenditure of the pest two years had convinced 
the directors that it was not only proud nt bu: 
-ssential to havea large reeerve fund; they had 
therefore determined to carry from profit and 
toed #eOunt £419;°81 12°. 4d. to general ree-tve 
find, leaving a balance of £22155 84. 1lod., 
which was carried forward to next year’s account. 
The general reserve fund now stuod at £400,000 
The directore bad determined to pay a dividend 
of 10 per, cent., psyable on the oth prox. — 
Liverpool Daily Courier. 





Txoneaszep Paopverion or Goip anv Sitver on 
tue Pact: Suops.- The ‘ Alta California,” cf 
February 25th saya: The production of gold 
and silver this ycar, water Le!ng very abundant, 
will be onosvally large. The mines of Nevada, 
the hydraulics aod quartz mines of Clifornia, 
all present conditions of a very great yield of 
bullion. Tiis isa very satisfactory prospect in 
respect of the precious meta's, but euch an io- 
creasefm the prodvct’oa involv-sa larger de- 
mand for quicksilv r, and the price istow eo 
igh as to be a very great burien to the miners. 
The price elghteea months since was 82a85 
‘eents; itis new $1 20, an advance of 50 per 
reenf., and of 26 centa per pound im the last six 
months, and this t+ much hove of drawing 
out Targer ea 








Attempted Frauds on New York Life Insurance 
Compsnics. 


FEVERAL PUY-IC‘ANS IN IRELAND ARRBSTID. 


A enable derpatch received in this city on 
March 12th, announced that the Crown had ta- 
etituted tuits against a nomber of physicians 
and others fo Limerick, Ireland, for attempte 
to defraud the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany by o!tainivg polictes unkoowa to the per- 
8008 Wh se lives they sought to insure, 

The ¢ftic ra of the company io this city have 
oo definite informa'ion as to the exact ex- 
tent or character of the frands, nor did they 
know that any errests b»d been made, 
[t iv, homever, known that this company has 
not suffered in avy way by the conepir- 
acy. ‘The managers koew of the existence 
o. the fraud some time age, aod instrocted their 
agett in Ireland to take the necersary precao- 
tious. It may therefore be presumed that these 
arrests are the result of bis labors. 

The character of the charges against the pby- 
s‘cians arrested is vot known, but it is supposed 
that they are charged with having given false 
certificates of the physical condition cf the 
persons insured. 

It is reported that several European and more 
than one New York compavy have sufferedfpe 
vere'y by the conspiracy. 


‘SPECIAL NOTICE, 


dreasury of Georgia. 
ATLANTA, March 10th, 1874. 


HOLDERS OF GOVER-DUE BONDS 


OF THE 
STATE OF GEORGIA. 
Are hereby notified that the.r bonds must be presented 
for payment at the State Treasury in Atlanta, Ga.; 
whereupon. if genuine, those payable in New York o1 
elsewhere out of the State of Georgia, will be paid by 


check on New York if desired; those payable at the 
State Treasury or elsewhere in Georgia will be paid in 
rtment, or by chevk on Athens, 
acon or Columbus, as the holder 

















currency at this De 
Augusta, Savannah, 
may prefer. 


NO INTEREST WILL BE ALLOWED 
OR PAID AFTER 31st INST. 


By order of the Governor, 
JNO, JONES, Treasurer 


APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 


oo 














The work originally published under the title of THe 
New American Cy‘ Loprpia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal developmeuts 
which have taken place in every branch ot scierce, litera- 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and sublishers to 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled “ ‘Lhe American mye rere 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work o1 
reference an imperative want. 

‘The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
industrial and useful arts and the econvemence re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent revo- 
lations have occurred, involving national changes of 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial a:.d industrial activity has been comm: > 

Large accessions to our graphical | ledge have 
been made by the indefatigable explorers of Africa. 

The great poliiical revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulars. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
aceurate acecunt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production 1n literature, and of the newest 
inventions 1m the practical arts, as well as to give a suec- 
cinct and original record of the progress of political and 
historical events. 

The work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for carry- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming im 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such improvements in its composition as 
have been suggested by longer and enl 
knowledge. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present «dition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater hucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘hey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pains have been spared to insure 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 1s 
enormons, and it 13 believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character 
This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de- 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
large octayo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, 
fully illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings, 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 

PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING. 








? 


Tn extra Cloth, - WOl.cccccccce ccccccccoes $d 00 
In Library Leather, per vol........ coescoes 6 OO 
1n Half Turkey Morocco, per Vol....s++ « 7 00 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vol....... eee 8 00 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 00 
In Fall Russia, per Vol... .cesececccecesees 10 00 


A BRILLIANT NOVEL! 


BY 
J W. DE FOREST, 
Author of “ Overland,” and “ Kate Beaumont.” 
NOW READY, 


THE 


WETHEREL AFFAIR! 


One Volame, Svo., Cloth, $i,75 
Paper Cover, 1.00 

































* It will be a hardened novel reader who sha.l not find 
is sory bright and ‘fresh.’’— Nation, New York. 
* A most ngtural, humorous, and piquant love story ” 
—N. ¥. Tribune. 


** He is to-day, perhaps, the ablest American novelist ” 
—Galary Magazine, New York. 


“ Overland, by J. W. De Forest, places the author m 


the fror t rank of American writers of fiction.”— Saturday 
Evening Gazette, Boston. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
OVERLAND, By J. W. De Forest, 
A FAIR SAXON, By Justin MeCarthy, 


THE ROSE OF DISENTIS, From the German of 
Zschokke, - - - . ° = 





- #1 00 
1 00 


LADY JUDITH, By Justin MeCarthy, - 


Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS’ 
RECENT NOVELS 


Ought we to Visit Her, - - $1 00 
The Ordeal for Wives, - - - 100 
Archie Lovell, - - - - 100 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,- - 100 
Susan Fielding, - - = 100 
Philip Earnsclifte, - = - 100 
A Vagabond Heroine, -— - 75 
Miss Forrester, - - «= “$00 


Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


677 Broadway, New York. 





‘*In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
front rank of American and European 
Magazines.” —7h: N. ws, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Why not Subseribe 
FOR 


THE GALAXY 


For 1874p 
IT I8 THE 
Best American/Magazine, 

No Family ean Afford to do Without it. 
{tf GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTER FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 

OR BOOK PUBLISHED IN 

(THE COUNTRY, 

Priee $4 per year. Send for Prospectus. 
“It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines.’ Expr ss, Buffalo, N. Y. 
THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
THERE GALAXY 
Is the Best and Most Ably Edited 
American Magazine. 





“A model periodical ; ‘a credit to 
American periodical literature.”—Phida- 


daphia Press. 


Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 
cure such a Monthly Visitant for 
the year 1874! 


: 
Subscribe at Once. 
It can be had with either “ Harper's Weekly” or 
‘“‘Harper’s Baza,” or ‘* Appleton’s Weekly,” or “ The 
Albion” for Bev«< Doriars per annum, 


SHELDON & COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, 
MISS BULKLEY’S 














Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes until 

completion, will be issued once in two months. 

*,* Specimen es of the “ American Cyclopedia,’’ 

showing type, illustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, on 
n. 


wet A 
‘irst-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Address the Publisbers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
















BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIEs, 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y., 
Will Re-open on SEPTEMBER lith, 





549 & 651 Broadway, NEW JORK, 


_ 


| 


6@ ESTABLISHED 1859,.23 
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THE ALBION. 











_ INSURANCE. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





The London Ass 
TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$135234.425. 


LocaL ComMMITTEE. 





J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER, 
Of Foster & Thomson, 
CIIARLES M,. FRY 
No. &9 Wall Street. 








urance Corporation 


LONDON. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 


$ 5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 5. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, 


Of Dennistoun & Co. 


& LOCKWOOD, MANAGERS, 


202° Broapway, New York. 





FRAME, HARE 
No.’s 88 WALL Street T& 
HoH. H. CAHILL, M.D. 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Physician and Surgeon, 
386 Broome Street, N 


Hours, 9 to 12 A. M. 
CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY. 











LADIES! 
For the BEST MONTHLY FASHION AND STORY | 
MAGAZINE, see 


Harrison’s Young Ladies Journal 


PUBLISHED IN LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
Price, Turnty-Frye Cents Per Single Copy. Yearty 
Supscuirtion, Four Doiiars aXp Fiery Cents, includ- 

the Extra Double Christmas Part, and all the Colored | 
¥en tes. Gigantic oy cree of Fashions and 
Berlin Woo! Patterns and Gifts, & 
c. a Agent tor the Proprietors, 60 East 
h Street, NEW K. 
Sold o onl T Beckssliore = News Dealers through- 


out United States and Canad 





OFFIC E OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


‘Insurance Company, 
119 BroapuaYy —. WM 


NEW YORK, January 16th, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF. 
fairs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
——— of Section 12 of its Charter : 


Jarl, 
sees $100,395 77 








1873. 
Prem: : 
to Dec. 31, 1873, inclusive.... 


jateeeeee cree eeewerene 


736,774 40 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $837,170 17 
This Company hes issued no Pollel«s, except 
ov Cargo and Freight tor the Voyege, 
NO RISKS HAVE BEEN TAKEN UPON 
HULLS OF VESSELS. 
Premiums marked off as earned during the 





BS ADOVE...-eeeececcresererecere e+ $745,623 39 
for Losses, Expenses, and 
ba’ less Savin 7 
ae 3g tbe same pe coccces $598,319 43 
-$41,410 84 
THE COMPANY WAS THE oT ~ ag ASSETS: 
Cash in Bank........---++0+++++ 
United States and other stocks. . “Hi0,805 7 3 
Loans on Stocks, drawing inte rest244,159 00 sieeini 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivavle......- 117,087 04 
Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 59,500 00 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 
estimated at.... secceecceensenerseerers 


74,648 93 
Otal Assets... . ssecceecerecteerseeces $1,001,220 08 
six PER “SENT. IN TEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their ae ne ee es, cu and after TUESDAY, the 
3rd da: 
FI 7 PEH Cc R CENT. OF THE CERTIFICATES OF 
THE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 1367, will be re- 
deemed and psid in cash to the holders thereof. or their 
legal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 3rd 
day of February, from which date interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at Ly time of 
pa t and cancelled ty the extent redeem r 
t dividend in Scrip of “MIR « erty * PEFR 
CEN PF. is declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums 
for the year ending December 3lst, 1873, which may be 
entitled to icipate. Certificates for which will be is- 
eued on and after TUESDAY, the 7th day of April next. 
By order of the Board, 


TRUSTEES: 

WILLIAM LECONEY, 
FRANCIS PAYSON, 
JEHIAL READ, 
JOHN R WALLER, 
WILLIAM A. HALL, 
THEO. W. MORRIS, 
5. C. SOUTHMAYD, 
THOS. B. MERRICK, 
GEORGE A, MEYER, 
FERDINAND A. BOKER, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 


JOEN K. sevens. 

. B. > 

G.D. H GIL LESPIE, 
a.c. RICHARDS ’ 
JOHN co “eee 
ALEX. 

W. M. RIC i ARDS, 


HL. C. SOUTHWICK 
FRANCIS MORAN, 


WM. HEGEMAN, GEORGE W. SMITH, 
JAMES R. Ro ad HENRY D. ROLPH, 
ADAM T. JOUN H. CLARK, 


BRUC 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, JAMES H. DUNHAM, 
A. AUGUSTUS LOW, HENRY G. De FOREST, 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Hate, Secretary. 





| LAMAR 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
| OF NEW YORK. 
184 BROADWAY. 


woe in 
ash 


all available 
$250,517.63 
75,000.00 


An assessment to make good any im- 
airment of capital, if any, has this day 
een voted by the Board of Directors. 





ISAAC R. ST. JOHN, President. 
A. R. FROTHINGHAM, Vice Pres. 
WM. R. MacDIARMID, Secretary. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 287, 1874. 
JSS- THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 
ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 31sT DE- 


CEMBER, 1873: 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from !st 
Jan., 1873, to 3lst Dec., 1873....... eoccsed $6,511,114 2 22 
emiums on Policies not marked off Ist J 
UATY, 1873 ...ceceeeeeeeees ee eeereesees 2,212,160 70 





Total amount of Marine Premiums... .$8,723,274 92 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked otf a lst January, 1873, 


to 31st December, 1873.......++00e+e00++«+$6,290,016 73 
Losses Sy “he same 
Period.......00 eeeeeeseeecee $2,960,882 49 


Returns of Premiums and Ex- 
PONSOS..00 6 cecesccceccccsces ss $l, 208,319 26 
The Company has the mo assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank and other Stocks............+. $8,567,105 co 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise...... 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mo: ecocee 
Interest, and sundry — and claims due 





the Company, estimated at.......... eovcce 422,894 66 
remium Notes and Bulls Receivable. 2,833,302 27 
Cash in Bank... .cccccoccccccseccccescece eve - 531 »340 19 





Total amount of Asscts.........s+00. #156 613,642 52 

SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of 
February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of Febru- 
ary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and cancelled. Upon certificates which were issued for 
gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be mm gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the oye an | for the year endi 
3lst December, 1873, for which certificates will be issu 
on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES, 

Wittus H. Wess, 
Sueprakp Gaypy, 
Gorpon W. Burnnam, 
Freperick CHavncy, 
Cuances P, Burpert, 
Francis Skippy, 
Rost. B. Mintvry, 
Rosrer L. Stewarr, 
Wits E. Buxxer, 
James G. DeForest 
ALEXANDER V. Biaxr, 
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NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 


To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Vessels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of By nd at sea. 


this Company to avoid Ick and HEaDLaNps. 





Tons. 
SPAIN.. 4871 CAN ADA.. 
EGYPT 5089 GREE! 
ITALY 4340 THE QU 
FRANCE 3676 ENGLAND 
HOLLAND 3847 HELVETIA 
DENMARK. 24 ERIN...... 


One of the above steamers wiil leave New York every 
Wednesday, Liv l every Wednesday, Queenstown 
every Thursday, and fortnightly to London direct from 
New York. 

Cabin passage to Liverpool... + +-$70, $80 and $90. 

Prepaid Cabin passage from Liv erpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 

Steerage passage to Liverpool......cesscseecessecsees 329. 
Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
— Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


> Steamships of this line sre full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, affording every convenience for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
fort, with economy. 

For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 

F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





INMAN LINE 


Royal Mai! Steamers, 
FROM LIVERPOOi, CALLING 
Al QUEENSTOWN. 


TO AND 





CITY OF RICHMOND..Saturday, March 21. 
CITY OF BROOKLYN..Saturday, March 28. 2 P.M. 
CITY OF BRUSSELS. - Saturday, April 4. 2 P. M. 
CITY OF PARIS.. +-Saturday, April 11. leM. 
and every jollowing ‘Thu rsday and Saturday, from Pier 
45, North River, New York. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 

CABIN, $70, $80, and $90, Gold, according to accom- 
modation. Round trip tickets at low rates. 

STEERAGE —To Queenstown, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Londonderry, London, Cardiff, or Bristol, $30, currency. 
Prepaip CertiricaTes from above ports $32, currency. 
Drarts at lowest rates. 
For Cabin Passage and 
Company’s Office, 15 BRO. 
For Steerage Passa; 
45 North River, N. 


8 A.M, 









meral business apply at the 
WAY, NEW YO 
at 33 BROADWAY, a rae Pier 


JOHN a. DALE, Agent. 








GREAT REDUCTION IN RATES, PASSAGE AND 
FREIGHT, 


To California via Panama. 


The magnificent steamers of this line will be dis- 
patched from Pier No. 42 North River, New York, as 
under : 

Saturday, March 14, at 2 p. m., HENRY CHAUNCEY, 
Commodore A. G. Gray. Passen ngers and freight. 


Saturday, yet eg at 2 vp. m., COLON, Capt. -_—. 
Passengers and fre’ 

Saturday, Aptis lr. u., ACAPULCO, Capt. —— —, 
Passengers an 


Saturday, April 35, atl r.‘m., HENRY CHAUNCEY, 
Commodore A. G. GRAY. Passengers and freight. 

And ev fortnightly Saturday thereafter, connecting 
at Panama with all FY for Central America, Mexi- 
can coast, and South ic ports. 

Passenger steamers will call at Kingston, Jamaica, both 
on their outward and homeward trips, arriving at that 
port on Friday, the sixth day after aes New York, 
and leaving Saturday P. m, for Aspinwall 

Extra steamers for freight &., will be dispatched on in- 
termediate Saturdays, whenever the necessities of trans- 
portation may require it. 


To Japan and China. 





The splendid steamers of this line leave San Francisco 
first of every month for Yokohama, Hong Kong and 
Shanghai, carrying United States mails. 

Extra steamers will be dispatched on the 16th of the 
month, whenever sufficient a offers. Steamers of 
this lime leaving Hong Kong atter April 1, next,will bring 
freight to Panama via Yokohama and San Francisco, 
without breaking bi 
Time contracts and true hills of lading issued via 


nama 
Tea will be brought from San Francisco to New York, 
fast, in twenty-eight days, at $40 gold, per ton of 2, 000 


pounds. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
(Including berth, meals,:nd all requisites for the trip.) 
New York to San Francisco, $50, $100 or $110 currency, 
according to location, 
New York to Kingston, $25 or $50 gold, according to 
location. 
San Francisco to Yokohama, $150, gold. 
San Francisco to Hong Kong, $200, gold. 
For Freight and yassage or other information a ey at 
| the Cungeny 's Office, Pier 42 North River, foot of 
| street, New York. 
| RUFUS HATCH, 
Vice-Pres. and Managing Director. 





H. J. BULLAY, 
Superintendent 





New York Post Office Notice. 


HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the week ending 

Satvurpar, March 28th, 1874, will close at this 

| office, as follows: On Seg at 8A. M. and—-; 

on WeronespayY at 8:30 A. on TuuRspaY at 11:30 
A. M., and on SatuRpay at 12 Dil. 


The most southerly route has always been adopted by | 


Pacific Mail Steamship Line. |s« 


| 
| 





CUNARD LINE. 


EsTaBiisHsp 1840. 


ji0|The British and N. A, R, M. Steamships. 
0 


BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YOKK OR BOSTON. 


By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26 
Second Class, £18. 

By Geonames Carrying Sterage.—First on 15, 1° and 
21 Guineas, according to accommodation 


FROM NEW YORK OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First Class, $80, #100 and $130 Gold, according te ac- 
commodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 

Steerage, $30 Currency. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
bac * rts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bulls of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 

Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean 


For Freight and Rabin peomee, apply at the Company’s 


Office,, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 
~~ passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 
Y 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN N 


in 
» AGENT. 





NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class, Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 

will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Whar’, Jersey City, 


as follows : 

SEI sccccccoccecccocescesseueses -».-March 21 
PEMBROKE... ee-ee.ceesseceseeeseeresetees + «+-April 4 
DEEDES cc cccscccceccccecesccscecsccoscs oeeeeeeApril 18. 


Cc ing goods a passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the: us nited States and Canada to pee 
in the British Channel and all other e-y - in England 
These steamships, built expressly for the trade, ere 
provided with all the latest improvements for the comfort 
and convenience of 
AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 

$75 and $80 currency. 
currency. 


CABIN 





rage ¢ currency. 
Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff...... sence e G33 
Drafts for £1 and upwards. 
For further particulars apply in ee at the Com 
pany’s office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & oo. Agents, 
No.17 Broadway, New York. 


THE 

Nafe DepositCompany 
OF NEW YORK, 
140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY, 


Corner cf Liberty Street. 











FRANCIS H, JENKS, President. 


jhe Building Absolutely Fire-Proof, 


ENTIRELY UF BRICK, 
The brick wells of its two fronts overlaid with 


WHITE MARBLE 
The First Established in the World, 


FOR THE 


SAFE-KEEPING 


oF 


VALUABLES, 


BONDS, STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 
WILLS, Ete. 
UNDER GUARANTEE, 
AND THE 
RENTING OF SAFES, 


Fire and Burglar-Proof Vaults, 
GUARDED DAY AND NIGHT BY ARMED MEN. 
Rooms for Ladies, 
With every curate, he mapeeate desks, &c., are 
Very many ladies are renters or depositors. 


A POLICEMAN ON THE PREMISES TO ASSIST 
FROM OR INTO CONVEYANCES 

OR ACROSS BROADWAY. 
At the Com 's special request its Charter confines 
its a ly to the Safe-Keeping of Valuables. 


The Public are invited to Visit the 
Premises. 





T. L. JAMES, Postmaster 


Whetaer or business or from curiosity, 








